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CHAPTER I. 

So calm the sea, metliinks it is a bed 
Whereon the wearied breezes sleep ; 

While the rich, amber, blue, and golden sky 
A curtain seems, by gentle Summer spread, 

Through which, with mother’s eyes, she looks all love. 

And pleased to sec them slumber. 

On the 2$d of July, 1803, the ship, “Good 
Intent,” containing, besides a valuable cargo and 
an efficient crew, two passengers (a man and a boy) 
was holding her course, due south, along St. 
George’s Channel, and about a mile to the east¬ 
ward of Dublin Bay. She was on her voyage 
from Belfast, and. consigned to Messrs. Clipper- 
vox-. i. b 2 
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shaw, Hull, and Chapman, of Little St. Thomas 
Apostle, in the city of London—an opulent 
mercantile house, well known in the Irish and 
American trade for upwards of half a century. 
We must, however, observe that there are opinions 
abroad against the accuracy of the above-mentioned 
date; one of which is bruited by Mr. Capel Nick- 
erman, the principal book-keeper of the aforesaid 
firm. That learned arithmetician declares, in con¬ 
tradiction to us, that the day on which the 
fit Good Intent” appeared off Dublin harbour, was 
the 23d, and not the 22d; reasoning thereto, by 
reference to the books at Lloyd’s Coffee-house; 
which, so far, we must admit, bear him out in his 
opinion. To this reason, the book-keeper adds 
another, the weight of which (he insists) settles 
the point in question definitively: however, no¬ 
body has been yet able to find out what this weighty 
reason is; although many ingenious disputants, in 
arguing with him on the subject, have put him to 
his last shifts to maintain the truth of his position; 
still was he as reserved as he was forcible upon the 
hidden argument: an important silence and an 
eloquent look were the only explanations ever 
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extracted from Mr. Capel Nickerman, touching his 
<e definitive reason.” However, we do not despair 
of finding it out before we shall have concluded 
the history here under process of development; and 
our readers may feel satisfied, that in the course 
of our labours, we shall pay due attention, to this 
point, should it turn out to be of so much im¬ 
portance as the looks and silence t$f the book¬ 
keeper would lead, the world to suppose. 

The cfi Good Intent” had the whole of her canvas 
—studding-sails, sky-scrapers, and moon-rakers,— 
spread to the light breezes which coquetted behind 
her: she was making but little way* if any: a 
slight ripple only agitated the surface of the sea; 
and even this was gradually sinking into stillness. 
The sailors leaned listlessly over the side of the ship, 
gazing on the beautiful scene before them, which, 
however enjoyed by the pleasure-going and roman¬ 
tic groups, then floating over the sunny bay, 

“ With sweet guitar, and flute, and pleasant song,” 

afforded but a negative gratification to the active 
mariners of the u Good Intent,” who, anxiously 
sighing for the termination of their voyage, already 
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unexpectedly prolonged by unpropitious winds, 
Could contemplate the approach of a dead calm 
with anything but agreeable feelings. 

Thus begins our history :—In the picturesque 
and romantic bay of Dublin, whose beauties have 
at length arisen above the fogs of prejudice, and, 
by their brightness, succeeded in attracting the 
notice of some able modern writers ; happy are we 

4 

that the circumstances wc are about to relate, im¬ 
peratively direct us to so fair—so beloved a spot; 
for it has been the idol of our fancy ever since we 
were able to run along its golden sands, or bathe 
in its glistening waters. 

The bay of Naples has been generally considered 
as the most picturesque in Europe. It has been 
lauded by the classic tourist as the marine gem of 
Italian scenery, and the butterflies of fortune who 
wander so numerously along the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean have unanimously set it down as the 
principal “ Lion v of that delightful sea. Not un¬ 
like it in aspect,* and certainly not inferior to it in 
scenic beauty, is the bay of Dublin. We have 
seen that of Naples—we have gazed, with pleasure, 
on the charms which nature has so profusely shed 
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over it; and, for our own part, notwithstanding 
that we differ from those English people of “ taste” 
who prefer every thing which is not of their own 
country, we must give the apple to Venus, and say, 
that the scene .which presents itself to the eye on 
entering the bay of Dublin at sunrise in fine wea¬ 
ther, is not only more admirable than that of the bay 
of Naples, but is scarcely to be surpassed in mag¬ 
nificence and beauty b f* any on the verges of the 
ocean. There is a richness in its foliage, a mellow¬ 
ness in the bosom of |jts mountains, a gradual depth 
of tint in its valleys, and a glowing verdure on its 
rising fields which the scene around Naples, with 
all its grandeur—or, indeed, any other coast-view 
wc have ever seen—falls very short of. 

The “ Good Intent*' was slowly clearing the 
north boundary of the bay, formed by an island 
of about two miles in circumference, called Lam- 
bay, which lies at a little distance—perhaps three 
quarters of a mile—from the main land, and, (as a 
poet would say) rising up its baqjc from its briny 
bed, looks like a watch dog placed there by nature 
to guard the coast and harbour from the storms of 
the north. Before the ship, at nearly five miles 
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distance, was the hill of Killiny, forming the boun¬ 
dary of the south side of the bay ; and beyond this 
the Wicklow mountains lessened along the coast, in 
brightness and blue shades, until they became un- 
distinguishable from the distant sky. On the right 
of the vessel—or, in nautical phrase, the starboard 
side—three miles distant, was the harbour of Dub¬ 
lin, bounded on the north side by Hoath, which, on 
approaching it from the*sea, appears to be an 
island, nearly similar to Lambay ; but is a promon¬ 
tory, being connected to the jcnain land by a short 
neck; and, once covered with majestic oaks, was 
the seat of druidical rites. The opposite boundary 
of the harbour is marked out by a handsome 
light-house—a tower of granite—apparently two or 
three miles from the land, arising independently (as 
it appears from the bay,) in the midst of the waves, 
which often fiercely frolic over its very summit, 
but connected to the shore by abroad stone wall— 
or, rather, road—two miles and a half in length, 
and built from t^e bottom of the sea at enormous 
labour and expence. In the extreme distance, 
from the starboard side of the ship, could be dis¬ 
cerned the city of Dublin, and the Liffy’s mouth, 
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filled (for commerce had not even then left her) 
with tfie masts of merchant ships, and nestling, as 
it were, in the lap of nature. To finish the picture, 
we may say, that the bay and harbour on the north 
side, was framed with the leafy bosom of rich and 
fertile country; and on the south, by green hills, 
which were overtopped by rows of blue and dark¬ 
ening mountains rising behind them. 

By the time the* 44 Good Intent’’ had crossed 
the bay, from the north to the south side, and 
within a mile of Killiny hill, she was completely 
becalmed. There was not a breath of wind to be 
felt: every thing around was motionless: not a 
cloud in the heavens, nor flyleaf on the land, was 
stirring : the sea was one broad, unruffled surface: 
even the swell of the ocean, which in a calm is 
so generally discernible, was not to be perceived, 
and the vessel stood still updft~the waters, as if she 
had grown up from rocks beneath them. 

It was now about eight o’clock in the evening. 
The sun was still bright and powerful, although 
about to sink behind the distant city and the 
mountains under which its ships, its spires, and its 
domes were grouped. The master of the vessel, 

a 3 
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Simon Peat, of Newcastle, was seated in his cabin, 
tolerably well saturated with his favourite beverage— 
the spirit of West India sugar cane; and inhaling, 
with his habitual snore, a dense fog of tobacco-smoke 
which arose from a Dutch ccume do mer pipe, by 
the periodical exertions of his leathern jaws. The 
mate sat on the top step of the companion-ladder, 
within ei hail ” of the master, holding a slate in 
his left hand, and writing thereon certain figures, 
which every body who saw him supposed to be a 
process of his u day's work/’ The man at the 
helm, stood with one hand on the wheel, and the 
other in the side pocket of his tarpaulin jacket, 
stupidly staring at th<| unmoving maintop sail, and 
ever and anon whistling for a breeze. The re¬ 
mainder of the crew was scattered o\ er the fore¬ 
castle and main deck, conversing on matters of little 
importance to us, or to our readers; while the two 
passengers, already mentioned, were on the quarter 
deck; the one rapidly pacing backward and for¬ 
ward, in deep thought; the other, leaning over that 
side of the ship which was next the harbour, 
gazing, with intense delight, on the lovely scene 
before him. 
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The latter-mentioned was a youth of fifteen 
years of age, tall, and well proportioned—who, 
from a peculiarly manly countenance, and dark 
hair, appeared fully two years older than he really 
was. Whether he was truly handsome or not, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say ; yet, we have 
no doubt, that he was such as ladies, in their first 
teens, would term 6i a beautiful Jcllmc and, as 
those of more advanced years would designate 
the appellation of “ a fine gentlemanly lad." 

The other passenger was a man of about thirty- 
six years of age, with a countenance marked bv 
gloom and discontent; regular features;.quick ,and 
expressive eyes ; thin and unquiet lips; short curled 
dark hair; and a compact muscular figure, consider¬ 
ably above the middle size. He wore a rabbit-fur 
cap on his head ; with flaps, which, covering his ears 
and sides of his face, tied under his chin ; and his 
figure, from his head downward, was enveloped in 
a grey frize coat, under which could be seen, when 
unfolded in the front, a blue body-coat, yellow 
leather breeches, and jockey boots somewhat dis¬ 
coloured by wearing. About his brawny neck was 
loosely tied a green silken neckerchief, the ends of 
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which streamed down upon a red shaggy waist¬ 
coat; and a steel watch-chain, to which was attached 
a bunch of old-fashioned gold seals and other trin¬ 
kets, gingled at his waist as he walked the deck. 
His name was Carrol Watts, and the youth was 
called Redmond Allan. 

“What do you think of these mountains ?” said 
the former to the latter, as he stopped beside him, 
and pointed to the Wicklow hills. 

“ I think they afford good shooting,” replied Red¬ 
mond Allan ; “and I would have no objection to be 
now standing in the midst of them; provided I had 
my gun, a brace of good dogs, and plenty of powder 
and shot.” 

Carrol Watts, with his arms crossed, leaned on 
the gunwale of the vessel, beside the youth, and, 
after a pause of a few moments, during which his 
countenance showed that his prudence was strug¬ 
gling with a wish to say something which he felt 
he ought not to say, echoed the last words of 
Redmond Allan’s reply. 

“Powder and shot!” said he; “aye, aye, that 
is the place for powder and shot. I have smelled 
smoke there before now.” 
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M Excellent grouse shooting, I suppose ?” 

66 Grouse! —no, no; no grouse, nor woodcock, 
nor partridge, nor snipe,” replied Carrol Watts, 
sighing, as he gazed at the distant hills. 

“ What sort of birds were they, uncle ?” de¬ 
manded the youth. 

“ Birds without wings,” was the reply. 

A short pause followed, during which, Carrol 
Watts appeared wrapt in thought, out of which he 
was at length awakened, by a repetition of Red¬ 
mond Allen’s question, regarding the birds. 

“ Birds without wings they were, indeed, Red¬ 
mond,” reiterated Watts, still musing, u and they 
were shot with a blunderbuss.” 

The youth became motionless for a moment. 
He shuddered, as the thought flashed across his 
mind which but too plainly emanated from the 
allusion made by Carrol Watts; and, after a short 
pause, he thus exclaimed— 

“ Heaven forbid it, uncle !—I hope you do not 
mean that you have taken away the life of a fellow 
creature ! You cannot have killed a man, surely ?” 

ct Killed a man ?” returned Watts. ic Ah ! Red¬ 
mond, you were very young at the time I allude 
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to—and so much the better for you. I wish 
circumstances had been such as not to have obliged 
me to kill: however, the blood rests on other 
heads than mine. 1 ” 

The face of the youth grew suddenly pale, and 
his limbs trembled with horror, as he rivetted his 
inquiring look on Carrol Watts's countenance. 

“ I killed,'” resumed the latter; “but it was in 
fair fight, my lad.” 

The colour rushed rapidly back to the cheek of 
Redmond Allan, and he felt as if he had escaped 
falling from a precipice: his eyes became suffused 
with tears*; and, seizing the hand of Watts, he em¬ 
phatically exclaimed— 

“ Thank God !-” 

“ You were alarmed, Redmond :—and I think 
pretty justly, too, if you thought me a murderer. 
No, no, boy, the arm of Carrol Watts has been 
the means of death to many: however, this was 
not by murder; they were my foes in the field.— 
But come a little more astern, and I will tell you 
further about it.” 

Redmond Allan obeyed ; and as soon as they 
had removed to a part of the quarter deck, most 
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remote from the hearing of the sailors, Carrol 
Watts, in a suppressed voice, thus proceeded:— 

c< I once lived at the foot of yonder mountain, 
which you may see between two of greater height. 
Look ! it is the farthest within sight, and the sun 
is shining brightly on one side of it. I there pos¬ 
sessed a comfortable farm of sixty acres, at a low 
rent, which was my wife’s marriage portion— 
Heaven rest her soul!—and I managed to live as 
well as some of my better neighbours. I had been, 
before my marriage, a wild sort of fellow, caring 
but little what I did, or where I went; for I 
never knew the kind hand of a parent.—Well; no 
matter for that. It was on this farm I resided 
when I used to send you your Christmas presents, 
at the school of Dr. Pack of Kilkenny, and when 
I twice visited you—now six or eight years back, 
I dare say.’’ 

“Yes, I remember the time,” observed Red¬ 
mond, “ it is closely upon seven years ago. It 
made a strong impression on me *, for, although I 
had frequently heard of my uncle, I never saw 
you until that time/’ 

“ You had seen me several years before that 
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time, Redmond; but, I believe, you were too young 
to remember me. Do you not recollect who took 
you first to Dr. Pack’s school 

“'No,” replied Redmond, “ I quite forget that 
circumstance.” 

“ Well; very likely. However, it is seven 
years since you saw me, so as to know me; and, 
at that time I lived at the foot of yonder mourn 
tain. The unfortunate troubles of ninety-eight 
were then beginning in the country, and I became 
a United Irishman. The rebellion broke out, and 
I took my part in it. I was appointed colonel in 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s forces; for I was well 
known in the county of Wicklow as a good drill: 
and to say the truth, I was a good drill; having 
served a considerable time in the English army.” 

“ And were you a colonel in the English army 
also ?” demanded Redmond Allan. 

u Not in the English” replied Carrol Watts, 
“ but in the rebel army. Colonel!—no Red¬ 
mond* I was only a private soldier in the British 
service.” 

kt And what made you turn against the ari&y in 
which you first had served ?” inquired Redmond. 
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u Pooh! pooh ! There are reasons for every 
thing — perhaps I may tell you one day or other, 
why I quitted the regiment I first served in. One 
great reason, however, was, that no man could live 
in the country, without joining either the Orange 
party or the United Irish ; so I chose the latter.— 
But listen to what l am about to say:—I was at 
the battle of Arklow, and commanded, as a colonel, 
two hundred brave pikemen, who covered them¬ 
selves with glory. We took three field-pieces of 
artillery from the regulars, and turned their muz¬ 
zles at their masters. Look at that wrist:—there’s 
a gash :—that is the mark of a wound which I re¬ 
ceived from an artilleryman, in the same attack 
I mention, and at the mouth of his gun : but he 
never wounded another. I’ll warrant. Well; after 
this battle, we were obliged to disperse, with orders 
to reassemble at Wicklow, within a certain time; 
and so I returned to my farm: but my house was 
a heap of ashes; my cattle driven off; and my wife, 
to whom I had been the only protector, dying at 
the house of an acquaintance, from illness occa¬ 
sioned by fright; for the villainous Orangemen, 
who assisted and urged on the soldiers to destroy 
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my home, had held her, half naked, before the fire 
made by her own house. She died in a few days 
after I returned from the battle of Arklow, and 
her body now lies at rest there, in the green hills: 
her soul I hope is in Heaven I Redmond, her last 
and dying request was, that I would take care of 
you, and see you—see justice done to you.” 

“But I do not remember to have seen my 
aunt,” observed Redmond Allan. 

“ No: but she well remembered you : and had 
she lived—but, no matter, all shall be right yet.” 

“ Had my aunt seen me often ?” demanded 

% 

Redmond, whose anxiety concerning his infancy 
became now greater than ever it had before. 

“ Seen you often ? Why, boy, she nursed you 
from the age of four years : her own child 
died at six months old, since which she never 
had another; and I do believe, Redmond, she 
loved you with the true affection of a mother. 
You were two years with her.—But, to continue:— 
I found myself without a home, and also without 
a friend. My foes, the burners of my house, were 
around me. These were the ‘ Ancient Britons,* 
a regiment of dragoons, raised and brought over 
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especially, to give no quarter to the Irish rebels. 
This regiment was at Wicklow, from which town 
their detachments repeatedly sallied, to deal de¬ 
struction on the unarmed people. We called them 
Colonel Wardle’s blood-hounds. My men were 
also at Wicklow, or near to the town ; all having 
retired to their respective homes—their arms buried 
securely, waiting a further call from our district 
general, a priest of the name of O’Reilly. My 
blood boiled in my veins when I saw those insolent 
troopers overacting their murderous parts:—mere 
levy-men—mere yeomen. I knew what it was to be 
a regular line’s-man, and that good soldiers never 
did more than their duty; so I longed for an 
opportunity to attack the ruffians. This J soon 
had, and I’ll tell you how. I went j^Greneral 
O’Reilly, without loss of time, and tolKprf*]ti^wr 
my people felt towards the dragoons. ‘ Then^ sakl 
he, ‘ get your men out: I’ll send to Colonel Ma- 
quire, of the Seven Churches, and order him to 
join you with his force, and place himself under 
your directions. You must meet in the valley 
of Glenough to-morrow night.'—It was not long 
before I had the orders passed to every one of my 
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men; and, accordingly, we assembled by midnight 
at the appointed place. In the brigade formed by 
Maguire’s force and mine, we mustered five hun¬ 
dred and twenty men, eighty of whom were 
armed with muskets, and the remainder with pikes. 
We bivouacked in the valley for that night, and 
the next morning commenced our march towards 
Wicklow, for the purpose of attacking the dra¬ 
goons and Orangemen, then in the town. They 
had heard of our assembling, and the horsemen 
had sallied out to meet us. I, having the com¬ 
mand of^the brigade, and seeing, from the nature 
of the ground, that it was favourable to us, 
directed Maguire, with a hundred and twenty pike- 
men, to debouche from the road on which the bri¬ 


gade. 




d, and show front on a small common, 
his road opened, but not to advance 
an a few yards from theopening. This road 
was about thirty feet in breadth, and hidden by 
bushes. On one side of it, for half a mile in 


length, was a wall of five feet high, enclosing a 


park and domain; and the other side the road 


was flanked by a thick hedge and a broad muddy 
ditch, enclosing an orchard and farm-yard, but not 
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extending more than three hundred yards. In the 
orchard, I placed the musket-men, all picked fel¬ 
lows, and excellent shots. The rest of the brigade 
I ordered to remain concealed behind a hedge, and 
amongst fur-bushes, at the distance of three hun¬ 
dred yards from the opening of the road into the 
common. The Ancient Britons were coming at a 
trot across the turf, anjl not more than fifty perches 
from the pikemen, who were now debouching and 
forming up briskly and well; all in short grey 
jackets—light and athletic Wicklow men, who had 
stood the attack at Arklow of far better ooldiers 
than the levy-men now approaching them. The line 
of dragoons spurred into a gallop, shouting as they 
came on, and were within fifty yards of their object, 
when the pikemen, at the given signal, ran, in appa¬ 
rent disorder back into the opening of the road, each 
man seizing a sure hold of the wall with his left 
hand, and vaulting clearly into the domain behind 

it. None missed the leap, but one; and he, poor 

♦ 

fellow, was cut down by the dragoons, who gal¬ 
loped headlong down the road. The effect was 
like magic: not a rebel was to be seen but the 
one that was killed, and all was disappointment 
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amongst their pursuers, who now halted, and be¬ 
gan to curse in their rage at the manoeuvre. They 
looked like hungry tigers suddenly deprived of 
their prey, and were about to form up, in order to 
move regularly in another direction, when the 
musket-men behind the hedge of the orchard, 
cocked and levelled their pieces through the leaves, 
unheard and unseen by the dragoons. I saw all co¬ 
vered. I n the next moment I gave the word fit fire !” 
and down fell eighty of them from their saddles; 
for every ball went home to its man. The con¬ 
fusion <hus created is impossible to describe. The 
reports of the muskets were the signal for the 
pikemen to return by a vault over the wall, while 
those concealed in the rear advanced shouting to 
the charge. So determined and sudden was the 
attack, that the terrified dragoons made scarcely 
any resistance. Every pike that had room in 
the narrow road did its duty, and the few horse¬ 
men that escaped into the common, were met by 
the musquet men, who had by this time moved to 
their rear. I had a blunderbuss, a brace of pistols, 
and a cutlass, each of which killed its man. In 
short, if it were not that some of them rode very 
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fleet horses, not one of them would have escaped. 
Thirty or so, I believe, got off; and those we pur¬ 
sued for three days: but as they were mounted, 
and we on foot, we were unable to come up with 
them. The marks of their retreat were to be dis¬ 
covered every where in our pursuit, by the blood 
of the unoffending people they murdered. Every 
individual that fell in their way, they shot: how¬ 
ever, they left us threb hundred suits of regimental* 
and as many pistols for keepsakes, as well as the 
dead bodies of nearly ail their men for meadow 
manuie; so, I think, we were more than quits with 
the Ancient Britons. Their bones,are now bleach¬ 
ing on yonder hills, my boy.” 

‘ e And for what was all this fighting ?” de¬ 
manded lledmond Allan, who had been vividly 
interested by Watts’s description. 

“ Because the people were oppressed by the 
Orangemen,—the tools of a mistaken and wicked 
policy—and forced into rebellion in their own 
defence. ,, 

6< Was my father one of the rebels ?” 

Carrol Watts was proceeding to reply, when his 
mouth was stopped by a dense cloud of smoke, 
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which had burst from the cabin windows, and 
ascended to where he stood. The noxious exhala¬ 
tion, insinuating itself into the mouths and eyes of 
both him and Redmond, obliged them to retreat 
from the stern of the vessel, and effectually cut 
short their conversation. The sailors ran in alarm 
to seek the cause of this sudden appearance, and 
were soon convinced of the horrifying truth—that 
the ship was on fire ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hoarsely the lire through the cordage roars* 

And the melted pitch falls in blazing show’rs : 
Frightfully mingles with frantic prayer 
The shriek of »the mariner’s wild despair ; 

For him is, alas 1 but a clioiee of death, 

In the flames around, or the waters beneath. 

(• 

When the fire first issued from the cabin win¬ 
dows of the ship, the sun had been two hours sunk 
below the horizon, and the twilight which remained, 
was sufficient only to enable the eye to distinguish 
feebly the objects on the deck. Although the 
calm of the night was yet undisturbed, yet there 
was a darkness in the sky which the mariners on 
board augured to be the immediate precursor of a 
storm. Neither moon nor stars lent their rays to 
the hour, and the deep red streaks of dying day 
was alone the source of the gloomy twilight which 
hung around the vessel. 

VOL i. c 
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The alarm of fire spread instantly through the 
crew, and the hoarse voice of Simon Peat bellow¬ 
ing from the cabin, left no doubt on their minds 
that the flames were about to deprive them of their 
somniferous commander, and must very quickly 
produce his annihilation, unless active assistance 
should be afforded him. The mate, and several 
sailors, instantly descended the companion-lad¬ 
der, through an almost impenetrable column of 
smoke, which was rapidly rushing from the cabin 
door ; and, in a moment, returned, carrying the 

9 _ 

master, who was violently struggling with death, 
and whose countenance, naturally of a purple hue, 
but now black, gave strong promise that the 
mighty conqueror of mortals should soon overcome 
him. Anxious to afford every assistance to the 
dying man, which the circumstances of their own 
danger would permit, the bearers of his almost life¬ 
less body held him up for a few moments in the 
uncontaminated air, and then carried him to the 
forecastle, where, having flung a pail of salt water 
over his head and shoulders, they left him stretched 
upon the deck to recover or die, as Providence 
might ordain, while they returned to assist the 
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others, who were employed in endeavouring to 
extinguish the increasing flames. 

All hands were busy in plying the ships’ 
buckets at the side, and emptying their contents 
down the companion-ladder, and through the sky¬ 
light, but with no very beneficial effect: each 
discharge of water only produced a momentary 

and feeble depression of the flames, which returned 

» 

with additional strength, spreading confusion 
amongst the men, and paralyzing their courageous 
exertions. 

Carrol Watts and Redmond Allan were con¬ 
spicuous in their efforts to save the vessel; and as 
the failure of those became evident, Watts’s anx¬ 
iety increased to feelings bordering on despair. 
Seizing two buckets full of water, he bore them to 
the verge of the sky-liglit, and grasping Allan’s 
arm cried, in hurried words: — 

“ Redmond ! look to this water; and when you 
think I shall have entered the cabin, throw it 
down on me—one bucket after the other, as 
quickly as you can.” 

The astonished youth saw him instantly descend 
the companion steps through the dense smoke, 

t- c. 2 
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while lie shuddered with horror at the fate which 
threatened him; but attentive to Wattses request, 
he dashed down the water, and the next moment 
had the pleasuring of seeing him, whom he had an 
instant before thought inevitably lost, return, bear¬ 
ing in his arms a leather travelling trunk—the only 
object of his dangerous enterprize. This he threw 
into the jolly boat which stood on the main-deck, 
and having lashed it securely there, returned to 
assist the now almost despairing crew, and urge 
them to further exertion. 

The confusion increased every moment: so 
many voices w ere exerted that no particular com¬ 
mand could be heard. The rapid cvolvement of 
smoke from the cabin windows, sky-light and com¬ 
panion, with the total absence of wind to blow it 
away from the ship, obscured the red light which 
the flames produced, and rendered it difficult for 
the crew to sec one another ; this, with an occa¬ 
sional eruption of fire-sparks from the sky-light, 
indicating the power which the flames were pos¬ 
sessed of below in the cabin, threw despair into 
the hearts of all. 

Simon Peat, the master, by this time, had not 
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only escaped death, but through the merits of the 
cold and saline ablution which his preservers had 
fortunately given him, was restored to full life and 
semi-sobriety; for it appears, that his struggles, 
when rescued from the cabin, arose more from the 
combined effects of fright and rum and water, 
than the more dangerous matters of fire and 
smoke. Breathless and livid, the unhappy com¬ 
mander now ran to the main-deck, and having 
placed himself in an attitude of horror, while the 
glare of the flames fell fully on his short figure, he 
spluttered out in broken accents— 

tl For God’s sake, lower the boat—quick— 
quick—or—we are all lost!” 

“ What!” exclaimed Watts; e< will you desert 
the ship without lending one effort to save her ?” 

“ We cannot save her,” returned Peat; ec the 
cabin-deck is on fire; and there is as much gun¬ 
powder a foot below it as may blow us all to atoms 
in a moment. 

* Every heart on board shook at the words, and,* 
for an instant, became paralyzed as the bird within 
the power of the rattle-snake’s eve; but the bellow- 

mt 

ing of the now raging master awakened their 
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sinking energies, and all hands were simultaneously 
applied to launching the jolly boat, the only one 
they possessed; for the other, which had hung 
from the stern, had taken fire from the cabin-win¬ 
dows, and was in flames. “ Sctuve que peui ” was 
now the monitor of every breast, and a minute 
had not elapsed before the boat was afloat, and 
the crew crowding into her from the vessel. 
Watts was, in a great measure, carried by the 
pressure behind down the ship’s side, at the same 
time, loudly calling on Redmond Allan to follow 
him, who vainly endeavoured to avail himself of 
the call ; for, in the perilous situation wherein all 
were placed, ec might was right,” and the weakest 
was certain of being the last in the ship. 

All except Redmond Allan and a cabin-boy, 
something younger than himself, were now in the 
boat, and those were about to descend, when a 
tremendous body of flame burst out of the sky¬ 
light, and a shower of fire fell upon them as well as 
all over the ship. This, operating on minds which 
were in momentary expectation of an explosion 
from the vessel, increased the panic to such a de¬ 
gree, that the sailors nearest the ship shoved off the 
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boat, while those who took charge of the oars pulled 
with their fiercest strength away from the expected 
danger. 

Inhumanity is not to be laid to their charge 
for having left the two boys on board: had they 
seen them preparing to jscend from the ship, great 
as their danger wa', they would not have pushed 
off—and this they afterwards unanimously de¬ 
clared ; but, unfortunately, a dense cloud of 
smoke wholly hid the boys from their sight, and 
as nu Tvao to observed on deck, each 

sailor thought that all were out of the vessel. 
Watts was the only man that doubted it; aTid he 
vociferated loudly against the pushing off; but his 
voice was drowned in the clamour that reigned 
around him, and in spite of his efforts, the boat 
was pulled away with all the force that could be 
applied to four oars in a deadly calm sea, by 
the men whose lives, in their belief, depended on 
instantly clearing away from the burning vessel. 
Nor could he succeed in impressing on the sailors 
his opinion that two victims were left behind, until 
they were about fifty yards away: and then the 
screams of the unfortunate sufferers proved the truth. 
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The dreadful fact struck all with horror—the oars 
ceased their office, and a terrible silence sealed the 
lips of the crew. At this moment the whole of the 
sliip's stern was in flames, her mizen-mast, its cord¬ 
age, and sails, crackling as the remorseless clement 
flew rapidly upward on them. All was now clear 
light in the ship, and on the smooth mirror of the 
waters beneath her, when the figures of the two 
boys, as they ran to and fro on the deck, were 
plainly to be seen outlined on the red sheet of 

fidari 1 wHi/'h al*ncn 

The call of Watts to return to the succour of 
the Coys, aided by the dreadful spectacle before 
them, produced in the sailors a determination to 
attempt the rescue of the sufferers at all hazards. 
They were proceeding in their praiseworthy task, 
when Simon Peat stood up in the boat; and 
crying out, <c We shall all be lost if wc return, 1 ’ 
urged his men to desist from their humane inten¬ 
tion, and to save themselves, by immediately pull¬ 
ing away towards the shore. 

Watts, at this moment, drew from his breast a 
brace of pistols, and with a voice of thunder, ex¬ 
claimed, while towering over the terrified Peat— 
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“ By the cross l I swear that unless the boat be 
instantly put back, one of these pistols shall send a 
ball through your head, and the other blow a 
plank out of her bottom.” 

The tall figure of the desperate man, standing 
determined to his purpose—his features glared 
upon by the red flames of the burning ship, pour- 
traying the terrible workings of his mind, struck 
the master dumb; and the men, without further 
delay, were proceeding back to the succour of the 
boys, when the vessel, with a tremendous and 
terrific crash, was blown into a thousand pieces. 

So appalling was the shock produced on the 
men by the explosion, that each believed him¬ 
self being hurled to destruction ; for the noise w r as 
followed instantaneously by a heavy roll of the 
sea, which nearly upset the boat, and convinced 
those in it that they were on the rapid route 
to another world. This motion was the natural 
consequence of the concussion communicated to the 
water by the force of the explosion. The sudden 
change, too, from the bright light imparted to the 
atmosphere by the burning ship, into total dark¬ 
ness (for the flames became extinguished as the 

c 3 
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fragments of the exploded vessel fell, or were 
divided in the water,) increased the effect pro¬ 
duced on the minds of the group, and completed 
the measure of its terrors. The men lay huddled 
together, speechless and trembling : even the hardy 
Watts, who had been so familiar with death, was 
overcome. The catastrophe was so astounding to 
all in the boat, that reason sunk for awhile under 
its effects, and left in them the mere animal ex¬ 
istence in all its helplessness. 

The sea now presented an awful appearance— 
its darkness interrupted, at various distances, by 
fragments of fire, which had been blown from the 
ship, smoking and hissing; showers of sparks 
slowly descending from the height to which they 
had been thrown; a sulphurous smell in the air, 
and an unnatural undulation in the waters, together 
with the death-like silence which reigned around, 
and the crouching group in the boat, panic-stricken, 
and trembling with horror, presented a scene of 
terrible sublimity, which might be poetically com¬ 
pared to the fiery lake whereon Lucifer fell and 
floated, after he was hurled from his heaven. 

The men, however, soon recovered their pre- 
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ceeded to the nearest public house, tc The White 
Cross,” which was situated about three hundred 
yards from the rocks of Bullock, the place where 
they had landed. Here the strangers were ac¬ 
commodated with refreshment, and a bed of clean 
oat-straw fresh from the barn. This material 
spread thickly over the floor of a small apartment, 
served as the undivided place of repose for Simon 
Peat and his crew ; while Carrol Watts (perhaps 
from the circumstance of his bringing with him a 
leathern travelling trunk) was accommodated with 
a separate room, and the host’s own bed. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Life, that light bauble, in its fragile frame, 

Though mixed with warring matter, moves its course ; 

And when by miracle it seems preserv’d, 

Or causeless to dissolve, J tis but fulfilment 
Of law divine, of will omnipotent. 

r '»f 

When the “ Good Intent” exploded, the situa¬ 
tion of lledmond Allan and the cabin-boy was 
terrible, indeed; and, no doubt, the reader has 
already concluded that both were destroyed. 
The case, however, is not so bad as he imagines, 
by, at least, one half; for only one of the boys 
was lost: the impending fate was happily and 
providentially averted from Redmond Allan. 

The blowing up of a ship in the w T ater may be 
considered, by many, as not affording to persons 
on board of her, the slightest possibility of safety ; 
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but we beg to assure them, that besides the escape 
in this instance, we have known of many others; 
and the reader himself may be furnished with a 
proof of the possibility of such miraculous fortune, 
by referring to the public registers of the events of 
the late war—nay, in the explosion of a steam 
vessel, which took place some years ago, at Now- 
wich, on the river Yare, will be found a case of 
almost incredible escape : the only human being 
who was not either killed or wounded by the 
accident, was an infant of a few months old; and 
this helpless creature was found, fast asleep, under 
a plank of the wreck, on the keel which remained in 
the water. 

When the explosion, more immediately con¬ 
nected with our history, took place, lledmond 
Allan, very fortunately for himself, was in the act 
of striding across the gunwale, for the purpose of 
lowering himself into the sea, to attempt, by swim¬ 
ming, that safety which the boat bad denied hini: 
and upon this portion of the gunwale lie was 
hurled a considerable distance from the ship—the 
fragment serving as an ample support for him in 
the water. 

In a few minutes after this circumstance occurred, 
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when he had ascended from a deep and tardy 
immersion in the sea, and when his senses had 
perfectly recovered their centre of gravity, pre¬ 
senting to him only a change of scene in his way 
to destruction, lledmond was unexpectedly and 
delightfully astonished by the sound of voices, and 
the splashing of oars. lie raised himself firmly 
upon the log whieh had borne him so rapidly from 
the ship, and, as loudly as his lungs could ope- 
rate on his larynx, called for help. The appeal 
was successful; for, in a moment or two, he found 
himself pulled liy llw arm? into n bote., m ilie most 
roughly-agreeable manner, where happily termi¬ 
nated the tempest of his terrors. 

The gentleman, who, with the assistance of two 
fishermen, rescued Redmond from his perilous 
situation, was Ensign Gerrard O&tin, the junior 
officer of a regiment of the line, then cpiartered in 
the Royal Barracks, Dublin ; and about the same 
age as the youth, whose life be was now the means 
of preserving. He had been on a visit with his 
brother, whose house stood near the coast in front 
of where the vessel was burnt; for when it was 
not his tour of duty at the barracks, he passed the 
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nights at his brother’s, by permission of his colonel; 
as the distance, which was not more than seven or 
eight miles, admitted of his returning in time for 
his morning parades. 

This young officer had been fishing in his 
brother's boat which he had moored in a creek, 
and ascended a martello tower — one of those 
useless fortifications erected at certain distances 
along the coast, as a safeguard against Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion. On the top of this tower he 
had stood leaning against the immense un which 
was planted there, and conversing with the serjeant 

r* - 

in charge of it, oil its probable efficacy in acting 
against the fiat bottomed boats then expected from 
France, when the fire broke out in the “ Good In¬ 
tent.” The serjeant espied the flames first, and on 
his surmising to Ensign Ostin that they emanated 
from a ship, the latter descended from the tower, 
and unmoored the boat he had left a little before, 
jumped into it, and called upon two fishermen 
present to join him in attempting to assist the ship’s 
crew, now apparently enveloped in flames. The 
fishermen obeyed the call, and proceeded, with all 
their might and main, to pull the boat off towards 
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the fire. Their exertions, however, were not suffi¬ 
cient to bring them to the ship before the explosion 
took place ; which, as it turned out, proved a for¬ 
tunate circumstance; for, had they been ten 
minutes sooner in the boat, they, in all probability, 
would have fallen victims to their humane exertions. 
However, they were the agents of Providence in 
saving Redmond Allan ; for the youth must have 
perished, had they not discovered him in his 
melancholy situation, as no other living creature 
was near him, or likely to be, and he was a full 
mile from the coast, his strength considerably ex¬ 
hausted, and the night as dark as Erebus. 

When Redmond found himself released from dan¬ 
ger, his feelings were so affected that he could not 
answer to the questions put to him by the ensign, for 
some minutes ; and it was not until a flood of tears 
came to his relief, that he could communicate to his 
deliverer his gratitude for the preservation of his 
life. But when he came to his powers of speech, his 
heart overflowing with the most grateful thanks, 
made an impression in his favour on Gerrard Ost^n 
of the strongest nature. 

The boat soon returned to the shore, and the 
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rain having come on heavily, the young stranger 
was conducted into the martello tower, at the desire 
of the ensign, who, having dispatched a message 
by the fishermen to his brother, and paid them 
liberally for their trouble, ascended the steps of 
the tower-ladder after the shivering youth, and 
assisted the serjeant in rendering him as com¬ 
fortable as the small space of the circular fortifica¬ 
tion would admit of. The serjeant, a provident 
Scotchman, lost not a moment in pouring down 
the throat of Redmond, such a portion of the 
contents of what he termed his “ pocket pistol as 
he thought sufficient to counteract the effects of 
external moisture, without the slightest regard to 
the taste or feelings of the throat itself. 

“ Come, my lad,” said he, “ you’ve had plentv 
o' water, in your weam, sac tak a drap o’ this, an’ 
mak toddy o’t. Hey! mon, doon wi't, doon 
wi't.” 

This well-timed dose completely revived the 
youth, and put a stop to the shivering which was 
tl^ natural attendant on his late immersion in the 
sea and the inactive time he passed in his wet 
clothes. 
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“ Were you blown up oot o’ the ship?” de- 
manded the seijeant. 

46 Yes, I think so,” replied Redmond. 

44 Think !” exclaimed the serjeant, 44 do you 
not ken whether you were tumbling aboot in the 
air or no ? I was blown oot o’ a battery ance 
myseP; an’ t’il be a many lang day, till I for¬ 
get it.’* 

“ I only know,” returned Redmond, 44 that I 
was climbing over the side of the vessel, in order 
to jump into the sea, when my senses were stunned, 
as if from a blow, and, in a moment, I found my¬ 
self almost smothered in the water, but holding 
fast to a large log of wood; however, I gained my 
breath very soon.” 

At this moment, four labourers arrived at the 
tower, sent by Ensign Ostin’s brother, with a winnow 
sheet to carry the youth to his house, in accordance, 
no doubt, with the message from the youthful officer. 
However, the cordial administered by the serjeant 
had so far operated upon the elastic frame of Red- 



able to walk as any of them. 

The distance was only half a mile, the road 
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good, and the rain somewhat abated, so the young 
stranger with his benefactor soon reached the 
house. 

The dwelling of Mr. Ostin was called Heather- 

hill, and, although thatched with humble stra'w, 

and, in every other respect, built in the cottage 

style, was far more elegant and commodious than 

many of what are termed tfi Villas." White pillars 

supported the eaves of the roof, which projected 

sufficiently beyond the walls to form a covered 

passage, the floor of which was spread with red 

tiles. The windows were of the ancient leaden 
'* • - 

glaze, and surrounded by a profusion of honey¬ 
suckle, which also distributed its branches over the 
front of the cottage. Over the whole was thrown 
a deep shade by the masses of waving elms and 
ash and beech, which overtopped majestically the 
smoking chimneys; while the gardens around 
bespoke the rural and refined taste of the owner. 
About thirty acres of rich land belonged to this 
cottage, which appeared, on approaching it, in 
beautiful little patches of green fields,—principally 
meadow and pasture—peeping, here and there, 
through the foliage; and the whole seemed, as it 
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were, to nestle between two hills that sloped up¬ 
wards, bestowed with cultivated fields and grazing 
cattle, in the most picturesque beauty. 

Mr. Ostin, the owner of this little spot, was about 
thirty years of age. He was a member of the pro¬ 
fession of divinity by ordination, although not by 
practice; for his father and mother having died 
very shortly after he was ordained, and left him in 
possession of six hundred a-year, he chose rather 
to live a retired and pleasant life in his cottage by 
the sea-side, and devote his time, as well to the care 
of his younger brother and sister, as to the cultiva- 
tion of his little farm, than to enter the laborious 
and often irksome field of ecclesiastic professional 
life. His brother, the ensign, and his sister Emily, 
(now turned twelve years of age,) were provided 
for handsomely by his father's will, of which he 
was the sole executor. The latter had resided with 
him since she left school, which was the year 
before the period we speak of; and the ensign, who 
had joined his regiment for the first time, six 
months previously, was, as we have stated, a guest 
at the cottage every night that he was not on 
regimental duty. 
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The reverend head of this little family was not 
one of those who, having given up the public duties 
of his sacred profession, also gave up his God and 
his religion ; neither did his retirement serve to 
lessen his love for the great object of his being, nor 
his learning to reason away his belief in the divine 
existence. The pleasures of life did not blunt his 
respect for its severer duties, nor taint the virtue of 
his heart. He was not one of those whose reli¬ 
gion is only to be found upon his lip—who, ever 
displaying the devout writhing which the worm of 
conscience is supposed to produce, feels the secret 
satisfaction of successful hypocrisy. He was not 
the moping, groaning, and dejected saint, who sees 
every thing through the dim, smoky, and distort¬ 
ing glass of discontent and misanthropy. The out¬ 
ward symbols of sanctity were not used by him, as 
some use powerful perfumes about their person, to 
disguise unwholesome and disgusting truths: nor 
was he the morose and sullen declaimer against the 
innocent pleasures of life, and the elegant refine¬ 
ments of society—who thinks that virtue, like 
pickled walnuts, must be black and sour: he 
could witness a good play without remorse, and 

VOL. I. D 
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read a great poet without the fear of damna¬ 
tion. A scholar and a philosopher of the best 
school, although neither pedant nor preacher, his 
morality and his reason were alike sound. His 
heart was benevolent, and the cheerfulness which 
diffuses itself over the mind of true morality, was 
the constant attendant on his temper. Unaffected 
in his dress, as in his mind and manners, he ap¬ 
peared nothing more than a plain country gentle¬ 
man : and he could pass a day in the field, or an 
evening with a friend and a bottle, as delight¬ 
fully. as he could enjoy the occasional literary 
conversaziones of the Dublin Dilletanti, of which 

r 

body he was a worthy, respected, and enlightened 
ornament. 

Such was Mr. Ostin, into whose house Redmond 
Allan was hospitably led. 

“Well, my young fellow,” said the reverend 
gentleman to his strange guest, as the ensign led 
him into the house, “you are wet and cold, no 
doubt: come in, come in. What an escape he 
has had, Gerrard ;—a fine lad, too. Here, Miles ! 
Miles! come. Sir, where are you*? Here, take 
this young gentleman into my dressing-room, and 
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let him have dry clothes—Gerrard, yours will 
just fit him.—And, do you hear, Miles? when 
you do this, bring him into the parlour, where we 
shall have a fire.—What a dreadful calamity ! The 
vessel is burnt, I understand, Gerrard.—Hark ye 
Miles—rub the boy well with a coarse cloth.*’ 

“ Yis, your reverence. I’ll manage him,” re¬ 
plied Miles, bustling and fidgeting. Then turning 
to his charge, lie addressed him with, 

u Here, a hager !—come this way:—oh—but 
lie’s dreepin wet, poor fellow—aye, an’ look here— 
he’s burnt as well as drownded: his clothes is 
singed just like the back of an ash-hole cat. Oh—but 
its the wondther o’ the world how you escaped both 
fire and wathcr, at all at all.” 

Mr. Ostin and his brother, the ensign, now re¬ 
tired to the parlour, while Miles Magoverin—the 
servant of the latter and a full private in his mas¬ 
ter's regiment, proceeded to counteract, to the best 
of his ability, the evils which the late catastrophe 
had produced on Redmond ; and in the short space 
of half an hour, the parlour grate, which for two 
months had worn its summer dress of moss and 
flowers, now assumed its winter finery, aud shone 

i> 2 
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in all the brilliancy which a well ignited sea-coal 
fire could impart to it. The supper table was 
spread, and promised well the wonted good cheer 
of Hcatherhill. The reverend host sat on one side 
of the fire, (for the evening, although in July, was 
cold), his brother and sister on the other, while 
Redmond, smartly equipped in a plain suit belong¬ 
ing to the ensign, entered the apartment, gracefully 
bowing, but awkwardly preceded by Miles Ma- 
goverin, (his valet pro tem.) who, having given 
one loud knucklc-knock, bad entered back fore- 
most, exclaiming to his charge, “ Come in to the 
masther.” Then, looking over his left shoulder to 
the company, he continued, 

“Here’s the boy, Sir.—Faith! an’ a clane 
lookin’ lad he is, God bless him, any how. I 
rubbed him down with a coorse cloth, an’ he is 
now as dry as a maly paratey.” 

Having thus introduced Redmond, he presented 
the company with an awkward military salute, and 
took up a position in the rear of his master’s chair, 
standing at the “ attention ” as sharply and stiffly 
as a serjeant’s pike. 

The youth took his seat, and was treated with as 
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much good natured familiarity as if he had been 
known to the family all his life. The kind and 
jocular manner of the clergyman put an end 
to the diffidence naturally present in his mind 
from his peculiar situation; and the gentleman¬ 
like demeanour of the young stranger prepos¬ 
sessed all present, particularly Mr. Ostin, 

warmly in his favour. Indeed, the whole adven- 

* 

ture had something so much in. unison with the 
hospitable disposition of the reverend gentleman, 
that he felt delighted, in no small degree, at being 
the means of affording such timely assistance to 
one who stood so much in need of it, and who 
appeared so highly deserving of his attentions. 

When Redmond had taken some refreshment, and 
had become, through the kindness and familiarity 
of his host and family, somewhat exhilarated, he 
gave a vivid description of the occurrences which 
took place on board the “ Good Intent” during the 
time she was burning; the relation of which ex 
cited no small degree of astonishment in the breasts 
of his hearers, and threw a touching interest over 
his situation. It created such sensations in the 
unsophisticated bosom of Miles Magoverin, who 
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had listened with most profound attention to the 
narrative, that his consequent conduct frequently 
called forth an admonition from his master. Scarcely 
a period occurred in the youth’s description, that 
did not draw forth from the simple servant ex¬ 
pressions of agitating surprise, uttered between a 
whisper and a groan, 44 Oh, wirra stliru l 11 — 44 Ob, 
blur’ an’ ouns !”— 44 Oh, murther ! murthcr!” and 
sundry others, equally expressive, rapidly suc¬ 
ceeded each other; until, at last, it was found 
necessary to “ relieve” him from his waiting post, 
by ordering him to retire and remain in the 
kitchen, until the bell should be rung. 

When Miles was sent out of the room, Mr. Ostin 
questioned Redmond as to his connections; and the 
answers he received, excited considerably more in¬ 
terest than even the circumstance of the destruction 
of the ship. 

< 4 What is become of Mr. Watts?” demanded 
the clergyman. 

44 1 saw him enter the boat along with the 
sailors,” replied Redmond. 

44 And did he not make an exertion to save 
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“ Yes: but the confusion was so great that he 
could do nothing for me. I heard him loudly 
calling on me, and urging the sailors to return to 
the ship to take me and the poor cabin-boy into 
the boat; and I saw them putting back for the pur¬ 
pose, when the crash of the exploding ship deprived 
me of my senses.” 

tc And were you blown up into the air ?” asked 
little Emily, who spoke more from natural impulse, 
than a desire to join in the conversation, and who 
blushed deeply when she found she had hazarded a 
question. 

“I do not think I was,” replied Redmond; 
“ the shock was momentary; and, if I may judge 
by my feelings, I should say that I was not so 
much blown up from, as off from, the vessel.*’ 

“ Well, Sir,” observed Mr. Ostin, “ you have 
had a most miraculous escape, and I am sure my 
brother there will always feel proud in having been 
instrumental to your safety.” 

“ And when I forget the obligation-ex¬ 

claimed Redmond. 

He was about proceeding in his acknowledge 
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ments, when he was interrupted by the ensign, 
with— 

“ Do not say a word on that score; it is painful 
to me to hear it. In saving a fellow-creature, I 
did but my duty; and in doing so, I feel amply 
rewarded in finding a friend like yourself/’ 

Redmond Allan, whose mind had now begun to 
re-act, and to feel the happiness of his present 
situation more strongly, by a vivid contemplation 
of the contrast between it and that on board the 
burning ship, or half immersed on the floating log, 
could not bear the touch of gratitude excited in 
his bosom without emotion; and he covered his 
face in his handkerchief to hide the intruding 
tears which forcibly invaded his eyes. 

Mr. Ostin took no notice of this proof of good 
nature, for he knew that, had he done so, it should 
have given pain to his guest; but affecting a levity 
of manner, he filled up two bumpers of port wine, 
and presenting, one to Redmond, and the other to 

his brother, exclaimed— 

46 You two young gentlemen have certainly met 
under extraordinary circumstances, and, I trust, it 
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has given birth to a friendship that shall last while 
you live: but, as yet, you have not baptized 
that friendship, and so the sooner you do it the 
better. It shall be in good wine, too: there— 
there are bumpers for you both : so pledge your¬ 
selves while I stand sponsor, and drink the in¬ 
fant’s health and long life/* 

This effectually put a stop to the tide of feeling 

k 

which was then exerting its influence over Red¬ 
mond ; for, at the conclusion of the host’s address, 
both the youths arose, grasped hands and glasses, 
pledged their friendship, and sealed it in a manner 
that would have done honour to the oldest fox-hunt¬ 
ing toper that ever swallowed a bee’s-wing. The 
reverend gentleman followed their example, with 
a merry adjunct to his toast, and thus proved the 
“ tact,” of which he was master, in operating a 
change of feeling in Redmond’s mind, from that 
which had promised to increase painfully, had it 
not been so adroitly managed. ^ 

44 I dare say,'” observed Mr. Ostin, 44 we shall 
be able to find out Mr. Watts to-morrow, at some 
of the ship taverns on George’s Quay. You shall 
go with me in my gig, my hoy. Gerrard, here, is 

d a 
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obliged to be on duty, or he should take my place. 
I have no doubt we shall find him : but (now 1 
think on it) you must write to your father to¬ 
morrow.” 

* e That I cannot,” replied Redmond, with a 
deep sigh, and, hesitating as he spoke, u for I do 
not know who my father is.” 

c< Not know your father!” ejaculated the reve¬ 
rend gentleman, with a stare, “ God bless me ! 
how is that ?” 

“ 1 know no relation on earth, but him who 
travelled with me from Belfast—my uncle; and he 
declared to me this evening, that my father was an 
Englishman.” 

“ Indeed i” exclaimed Mr. Ostin, with surprise, 
“ this is very strange! A father, and not know 
him ! And do you know no other friend, or rela¬ 
tion, but the gentleman you mentioned ?” 

“No other on earth. I was bred at a board¬ 
ing-school until last year, and only saw Mr. 
Watts, my uncle, every Christmas and Midsum¬ 
mer, although I often heard from him. Twelve- 
months ago, he took me home to his house, near 
Belfast, where I resided and assisted him as much 
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as was in my power, to cultivate a farm of a few 
acres. This farm he sold, and embarked with me 
for London, where, he said, he meant to procure a 
good situation for me, by the interest of a gen¬ 
tleman, who possessed great property and con¬ 
nections. We were on our voyage when the ship 
took fire, and had been four days at sea.’" 

The reverend host paused; then stirred the fire; 
then muttered in monosyllables, and knitted his 
brows in deep thought, while the ensign and little 
Emily were fixed in amazement. 

“ I will examine this affair,” said Mr. Ostin, as 
he started from his chair, and paced the apart¬ 
ment a few moments ; then, turning to his guest, 
he exclaimed— 

ec My dear boy, if we fail in finding Mr. Watts, 
you will be lost to your family. We must lose no 
time. Gerrard, we will go to town along with 
you at sun-rise. You shall ride the pony. God 
bless me! there is something very odd in this 
business.” 

The door of the parlour now opened, and Miles 
Magoverin, bearing a large dish, on which was a 
smoking hot roasted turkey, and followed by a fat 
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woman and a little boy, bearing dishes of auxiliary 
importance to the foregoing, put an end to the con¬ 
versation relative to Redmond's situation ; for the 
worthy host became wholly engrossed by his hos¬ 
pitable duties. The pattering of the heavy rain 
against the windows, increased the happiness of 
the scene whicli passed at the supper table that 
night; and the parties retired to rest, in the hope 
that, next day, Redmond would be fortunate enough 
to find out Carrol Watts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Now ring the city’s bells : and lo! 

Run desperate soldiers to and fro, 

And now the furious rabble run, 

With motley arms—sword, pike and gun ; 
Balls strike, blades cut, as foe meets foe. 
And feet slip over the blood below, 

While fixed is the bursting frenzied eye. 
On the mocking beacon of Liberty. 


Whether from personal dislike to Simon Peat 
and his crew, or from the effect of Redmond Allan’s 
supposed fate on his mind, Carrol Watts held but 
little converse with the party at the public-house : 
he retired very soon to rest, and the next morning 
arose shortly after day-break. 

Having ordered breakfast alone, which was sup¬ 
plied him from the best materials the “ White 
Cross” could afford, he was quietly disposing of it, 
without deigning a reply to the interrogatories of 
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his little old bustling “ man of the house,” except 
by a nod or an inexplicable monosyllable, when the 
cabin-kitchen in which he sat, was suddenly crowded 
with men, apparently labourers, dressed in their 
Sunday grcy-frizc-jackets, tight leather 6i puck- 
auns,” worsted stockings, brogues, well brushed 
“ caubeens,” and flying neckerchiefs. 

et God save all here!” uttered by many mouths, 
proclaimed their entrance into the cabin; and “ God 
save you kindly !” hurried frequently from the lips 
of little Barney Cooly, the landlord, shewed but 
too plainly how unwelcome the ct customers'” were 
to his house. This, however, seemed to give them 
not the slightest concern ; for, without noticing the 
dissatisfied looks of the old man, several began to 
help themselves to whatever they took a fancy to 
out of the half dozen black bottles which stood on 
the window ledge. 

Carrol Watts eyed each as he entered with some¬ 
thing more than surprise; and at length, throwing 
down his knife, as well as the leaven cake to which he 
was applying it, stood up, and advanced towards a 
tall man, whose appearance was somewhat superior to 
that of his companions ; and as he applied a forcible 
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blit friendly slap to his shoulder with one hand, 
held out the other to the sudden grasp of recogni¬ 
tion from the stranger. 

A hearty congratulation passed between them 
on their meeting; and to a question asked of the 
other, in a whisper, by Carrol Watts, he an¬ 
swered— 

“ Step this w r ay, and I’ll tell you.” 

Both walked out of the cabin, and Watts found 
himself surrounded by upwards of fifty of his old 
friends and companions in arms who had served 
under him, five years previously, at the battle of 
Arklow, at the slaughter of the “ Wardel blood¬ 
hounds,” and at many other u affairs” against the 
King’s troops. 

The men recognised their former captain with a 
shout of joy, and having informed him of the 
cause of their appearance so near the metropolis, 
requested him to join them in their new enterprize, 
offering to elect him their leader on the spot. 

This offer, after some persuasion, Carrol Watts 
accepted, appointing their previous commander his 
lieutenant; which being done, he proposed that no 
time should be lost at the cabin; and having 
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“ sent round the hat” for the benefit of the poor 
and half-petrified host, relieved that wizened old 
son of industry and trouble from his most appall¬ 
ing apprehensions (for all the provision he had 
been master of that morning, solid as well as 
liquid, had vanished, leaving not a hope of reim¬ 
bursement,) by emptying into his hat the contents 
of that which had gone the circle of contribution, 
amounting to a sum far beyond the demand of 

mine host” of the “ White Cross.” 

The leader then passed his orders in a whisper 
through the men, on which they divided into 
groups of six or eight, and took apparently dif¬ 
ferent routes, but all towards the main road to 
Dublin, followed by the bows and blessings of the 
astonished and now delighted Barney Cooly. 

If the reader consider that this incident took 
place on the 23d of July, 1803, (and we refer 
him to our first chapter for proof of the fact), he 
must have something more than a suspicion of the 
motives which led the party towards Dublin, and 
induced them to place themselves under the direc¬ 
tion of Carrol Watts; particularly if he recollect 
the historical events of that time in Ireland. But, 
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should memory not serve all, on this point, so 
quickly as it may some, we will state the matter 
plainly and briefly. 

It was on this night that the kingdom of Ireland 
was destined to change its constitution, its govern* 
ment, its laws, and its religion, by the first practical 
effort of a visionary theorist! That system which, 
five years previously, had withstood the attack of 
united strength, directed by patriotic devotion and 
well organized talent, was to fall, disjointed to the 
ground, by the harlequin touch of a wild and revo¬ 
lutionary boy! The inexperienced, yet heroic 
child of imagination, Robert Emmet, was, on the 
evening of this day—his only power an unmanage- 
ablemob—without plan, without leaders, and without 
money, to attempt the desperate enterprise of sepa¬ 
rating Ireland from England f 

The party of men who placed themselves under 
the command of Carrol Watts, were the few only 
from the county of Wicklow, who, despising the 
will of Dwyer, their chief, left him, to join Emmet 
in the new rebellion. 

Dwyer, who was the last of the insurrectionary 
leaders of ninety-eight, having secured himself in 
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the fastnesses of the Wicklow mountains, had bidden 
defiance to the government, and remained, even up 
to the time of Emmet's conspiracy, a desperate 
outlaw and declared enemy of the existing order of 
things. He, from belief of the impracticability of 
Emmet’s plan, it is supposed—although he had, in 
the first instance, given his consent to the measure, 
and promised to come in with a strong force—ab¬ 
sented himself on the 23d of July from the metro¬ 
politan chief, and influenced the whole of the 
Wicklow party, with the exception of the few now 
under the command of Watts, to follow his 
example. 

Quigly, another partizan of Emmet, and one of 
the chiefs in Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s rebel¬ 
lion, behaved more pertinently in favour of his 
director; for in the county of Kildare he exerted 
his influence amongst the peasantry so well, that 
he sent great numbers to the rendezvous on the 
23d—perhaps the principal part of the whole 
force which displayed itself on that unhappy night. 

Carrol Watts and his men arrived at the ap¬ 
pointed scene of action early in the day. This was 
situated at the western extremity of the city of 
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Dublin—a broad and long street, principally occu 
pied by those branches of trade which are best 
adapted to the purses of country dealers, who 
usually throng that part of the town. Nothing 
indicative of the events which distinguished it in a 
few hours after the arrival of Watts’s party, was 
discernible. A great number of people were col¬ 
lected in James’s-street, and there was an unusual 

* 

bustle amongst them ; but it was St. James’s eve, a 
festival observed by the people, who, on that day, 
repair to the church-yard of James’s-strcet, to 
see the relatives of its dead decorating the graves 
with garlands, in the holiday feelings which per¬ 
vade the country folk of the sister kingdom, and 
which is tantamount to those excited in the minds 
of English mechanics by that tutelar patron of 
idleness, St. Monday. It was also Saturday, and 
consequently a brisker trade than was usually 
there on other days of the week, was naturally 
to be expected. Suspicion was, therefore, not at 
all awakened. 

Carrol Watts’s party united their subdivisions 
at eight o’clock in the evening, and joined the 
increasing numbers of insurgents which were every 
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moment arriving in James's-street from various 
quarters, particularly from that extremity of it 
which entered the suburbs of the city near Kil- 
mainham. The crowd was composed partly of 
workmen belongingto the breweries, distilleries, and 
tanyards which abound in the vicinity of James’s- 
street, some weavers from the liberties of the city 
adjoining, but for the most part, of the peasantry 
of Kildare, whose faces, shoes, and hats, plainly 
evinced that the men had recently walked for some 
miles on a dusty road. 

Little demonstration of the ultimate objects of 
the meeting, manifested itself even at this hour, 
except the cordial shake of the hand, accompanied 
by the countenance of anxiety, and the cautious 
whisper. Groups lounged along or stood in con¬ 
versation ; some leaned carelessly against the walls 
of the houses ; some sat on the steps of the doors ; 
while a few were to be seen busily engaged in 
moving from group to group, evidently communi¬ 
cating something of a secret nature. Many of the 
peaceable shopkeepers now began to close their 
doors and windows, from a supposition that some¬ 
thing riotouB was about to take place; while others. 
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less suspicious, continued their traffic until the 
nature of the assemblage became but too evident. 

Watts and his men stood at the entrance of the 
lane, from which were to emanate the general 
orders. This was situated about the middle of 
Thomas-street, which is continuous with James’s* 
street on the city side of it. They were standing 
at the door of a public-house, regaling themselves 
with canns of beer, no stronger liquor being 
allowed them by their experienced chief, Watts, 
who had formerly witnessed the dangers of per¬ 
mitting the use of ardent spirits amongst an unor¬ 
ganized body of men about to engage in fight. ■ 

At this moment Watts’s lieutenant whispered 
something to him, and then called upon the men, in 
a subdued voice, to remain where they were at that 
moment standing, until he and their captain should 
return. “ They were going,” he said, “ to see the 
general.” 

Carrol Watts and he then proceeded along the 
lane, at the corner of which the party were posted; 
and having gone about fifty yards, turned into 
another, called Marshalsea-lane, a very narrow 
and muddy passage, in which stood only a few 
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warehouses, for the most part in a state of dilapi¬ 
dation. 

Into one of those buildings, through a crazy 
wooden gate, they entered, and found themselves 
amongst eighteen or twenty men, apparently of the 
middle and lower classes of life, some sitting on 
empty casks, a number of which had been de¬ 
posited there by the owner of the warehouse, as 
mere lumber; some were standing and whispering 
together. Six men stood by the heads of a like 
number of horses, ready to mount, booted, spurred, 
andarmed with swords and pistols; while two athletic 
figures, bearing each a blunderbuss and cutlass, 
were posted at the foot of a staircase, entrusted 
with the safety of that pass to the sanctum sanc¬ 
torum above. 

Watts’s lieutenant having given the counter¬ 
sign, and made his request to see the general, both 
the strangers were permitted to walk up stairs. 

A dozen steps brought them to a spacious loft, 
of oblong dimensions, which had the appearance 
of having been, at a former period, used for the 
purposes of warehousing merchandize. On each 
side of this loft were ranged huge piles of pikes, 
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rudely constructed; some hundred musquets, blun¬ 
derbusses, pistols, and swords; while hand-grenades, 
a few petards, heaps of ball-cartridges, and several 
casks of powder, were deposited in various places 
around. At the extremity stood a plain deal table, 
covered with proclamations and manifestos, wet 
from the press; and seated at each side of it, were 
four men, dressed in plain green coats, green 
neckerchiefs, broad black waist-belts, in each of 
which was a brace of pistols, and at each man’s 
side a cutlass. One, more youthful than the rest, 
a man of about twenty-four years of age, sat at 
the head of the table. He was habited in a suit 
of splendid military uniform—green, faced with 
yellow, richly embroidered with gold, and adorned 
with two heavy bullion epaulettes. In his waist- 
belt were deposited two elegantly finished pistols, 
and a dagger of most curious workmanship, while 
a beautiful and brilliant seymitar lay before him on 
the table. His stature was above the middle size, 
and slender, but well made—his countenance ex¬ 
pressive of thoughtfulness, yet benevolent and 
gentle; a feverish tint of redness was on his cheek, 
and his eye glistened as if it were viewing the 
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brightest and most cherished vision of a wild, 
strong, and glowing imagination. This was Robert 
Emmet — the talented, but misguided youth— 
the idolater of freedom, and the fool of faction, 
who, following the marsh-light of enthusiasm, 
quitted the road of truth, and was lost. There he 
stood, in the halo of his hopes, dressed for his part, 
and about to enact the first scene of that short and 
bloody tragedy, which ended on the scaffold ! 
Around him were standing about thirty respectably 
dressed individuals, all armed, and “eager for the 
fray.” A silence undisturbed, except by an occa¬ 
sional whisper, reigned through the apartment; 
and over the whole scene the evening’s fading 
light, falling from high narrow windows, threw a 
gloomy and awful interest. 

One of the conspirators now introduced Watts and 
his lieutenant to the general and his staff, observ¬ 
ing that they had come in command of a party from 
Wicklow : upon which Emmet stood up, and after 
a few words of acknowledgment for their attention, 
demanded if Dwyer had yet arrived. 

“Dwyer!” echoed the lieutenant; “No, Sir, 
Dwyer is a black sheep : he has not only staid 
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away himself, but having called a meeting of up¬ 
wards of two thousand men in the old glen, near the 
seven churches, persuaded them all to remain quietly 
at home, and not go to Dublin to join General 
Emmet: he said, he was doubtful of your 
honour’s success; but requested them all to be 
ready for the news of this night; and, if favour¬ 
able, to meet him in the mountains on the next 
evening, when he would march at their head to 
Dublin. I, and fifty more, were of a different 
opinion as to Dwyer’s fears: so we openly declared 
we would join General Emmet—and we have kept 
our word. I was elected captain of my party; 
hut we fell in with this brave fellow, Carrol Watts, 
w'cll known at the battle of Arklow as a gallant 
officer, and to him I have resigned my place, con¬ 
senting to act as his lieutenant.” 

The former part of this reply produced a sensa¬ 
tion of disappointment, which was evident on the 
countenance of Emmet; but this he managed to 
check, by treating the conduct of Dwyer with little 
notice, dwelling on the lieutenant’s faith, and com¬ 
plimenting both bim and Watts; to each of whom 
he presented a sword and a brace of pistols, accom- 
vo&. I. E 
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panied by an elegant, energetic, and heroic address, 
worthy of a better subject. 

The evening was growing dusky. Emmet looked 
at his watch, passed the order for the men below 
stairs to mount their horses and wait the word to 
proceed with their instructions ; then girted on his 
sword, and with a mild, but determined countenance, 
thus addressed the meeting:— 

1,4 Fellow citizens and soldiers of liberty ! The 
hour of Ireland’s destiny approaches. The benign 
spirit of liberty, so long obscured from us, at length 
appears, and hovers over our heads ; she waits to 
descend upon our country, and make her home 
amongst us. Already are the thousands gazing on 
her bright beauties, all anxious to strew flowers on 
her path, when she shall hallow this land with her 
sacred tread. The voice of our people cry aloud 
to her in joy, 6 Come, blessed spirit, to thine 
own—thy long lost home !* 

cc Yet, my countrymen, a bloody and a terrible 
hour must pass, ere we shall see that glorious con¬ 
summation which we so anxiously desire. The im¬ 
pediments to our nation's hope are many ; and the 
removal of them is entrusted to us:-r-we must scatter 
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them on the dust. All our exertions are called for. 
The eye of freedom is on us. We must strike like 
men. We must grapple with the many-headed 
monster that has grown amongst us, nor quit our 
hold until his heart’s blood wash away the stains from 
our suffering country which his cloven and cursed 
feet have left. But, in the execution of our duty, 
let courage be linked with prudence, and energy 
with wisdom. Let no blow fall but on the open foe. 
Let the property of our fellow-citizens be respected. 
Let us not, in digging out the vermin, pull down 
our own house, lest we be crushed by its fall;. but, 
like true patriots, push boldly on with one accord, 
to one great object—the object of our hearts—our 
nation’s liberty. 

“ Soldiers of freedom, victory is before us. There 
are not within the garrison of the metropolis three 
thousand British bayonets; and these, divided and 
quartered at different. stations, cannot act col¬ 
lectively. Already are our numbers thrice three 
thousand: and still our men are pouring in. We 
have arms, and we have hearts. The blow that we 
strike this night shall be heard in the north, and in 
the south—in the east, and in the west. All Ireland 

e 2 
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shall rise with to-morrow’s sun, and echo back our 
cry of liberty. On—on, then, my friends, to our 
glorious work: the hour is come.—Each chief to 
his post, and all to victory !” 

Cheers that shook the crazy building, followed 
this address; and “Ireland!” “Emmet!” and 
“ Liberty !” resounded from every tongue, as the 
enthusiastic chief led his partizans towards the 
scene of action. Each horse below was mounted 
in a moment ; and, in the next, galloped from 
the door of the depot, on their routes, to con¬ 
vey the orders for rising at various points of the 
city. 

A piece of artillery, which had been concealed 
in the building by a tarpawling, was now stripped, 
and wheeled out from the door. The match was 
applied to it, and the discharge, together with that 
of a rocket, gave the dreadful signal for rebellion, 
which was answered by a deafening roar of exulta¬ 
tion from the assembled insurgents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Emmet now entered the lane which led from that 
in which the depot stood, directly up to the field 
of action, Thomas-street; and drawing forth his 
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scymitar, waved it heroically over his head: then 
strode fiercely on into the main body of the rebels, 
who opened a way for him, and cheered loudly as 
he and his chosen followers passed. The national 
uniform which he wore, the splendour of its orna¬ 
ments, and the heroic demeanour of the chief, 
dazzled and delighted the crowd. The people’s 
hopes were excited to the highest pitch, at the sight 
of their idol, as he passed through their masses with 
the brilliancy of the signal rocket that announced 
his rebellion, and which, like him, wasted its 
brightness on the horrid gloom of the night. 

Watts and his lieutenant now joined their 
men, who awaited their presence, and led them 
down towards the depot, for the purpose of arming 
them. On their way, they met numbers of people 
carrying bundles of pikes, distributing them to 
all as they went along, and strewing them over 
the streets. Thousands of these rude weapons 
were scattered through the scene of action, and not 
only Watts’s men, but the whole mob were armed 
in a few moments. 

Watts now drew up his party in line, two file 
deep, on the pavement at the depot side of Thomas- 
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street, resolved to remain there and observe the 
bodies of men that were passing in different direc¬ 
tions, and as soon as the column should be fairly 
formed, to fall in with it. 

It was nine o’clock, and from the cloudiness of 
the atmosphere, the night was duskier than is usual 
at that time of year. Detachments of pikemen were 
to be seen moving from James-street, along 
Thomas-street: others were halted in various 
places—the shops all shut up—none but armed 
men in the street. The different leaders were 
rapidly moving about, encouraging and giving or¬ 
ders ; and although using every exertion to prevent 
indulgence in spirituous liquors, were unsuccess¬ 
ful. Pails, pitchers, and other vessels, filled with 
whiskey, procured by force from the adjoining 
public-houses, were carried about from rank to 
rank, and freely partaken of by the men, in open 
opposition to their officers; and the influence of 
the treacherous liquor had already begun to appear, 
before any of the objects contemplated by their 
chief were attempted. 

It was from this influence, that a number of them 
now attacked the Marshalsea prison, and, although 
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in such force, were unable to overcome a corporal’s 
guard, which defended it. From this influence, also, 
many random shots were fired at individuals who had 
the appearance of soldiers, or government men, or 
were otherwise obnoxious to him who was disposed 
to pull a trigger. Those acts of foolish slaughter 
could not be restrained by the leaders, and several 
lives were thus lost, amongst which was that of a 
colonel, who, having heard the alarm, was proceed¬ 
ing to Cork-street, where his regiment was stationed, 
and was making his way along the lane, into which 
Emmet and his followers sallied from the depot, 
when he was met by Dowdall, Emmet's lieute¬ 
nant, whom W atts had seen in the loft, and became 
the first victim of that horrid night. The 
ruffian (and he was not by his appearance of the 
lowest order) presented his blunderbuss at the un¬ 
defended colonel’s head, and deliberately blew his 
brains out, within twenty yards of his leaderEmmet! 

This state of things went on until ten o’clock. 
At this hour, the rebels assumed a more alarming 
appearance, having formed into a close column of 
between twenty and thirty abreast, extending over 
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the whole length of Thomas-street. The night was 
now dark, and as the public lamps had not been 
lighted in the scene of action on that evening, the 
figures of the men could scarcely be distinguished 
by each other : this caused great confusion, which, 
with the vociferations of the captains of parties— 
ordering, entreating, and urging their men, inter¬ 
rupted by oaths and drunken exclamations, from 
all parts of the ranks—presented to the imagination 
the most frightful picture. 

A. shout was now raised at the rear of the column, 
near Janie 5 , -street, which ran along, increasing to 
its head, near which Watts and his party had 
placed themselves, and the exclamation, u Lord 
Kilwarden is killed !” rang on all ears. Then arose 
a cry of “ On to the Castle!” and a rapid move¬ 
ment of the column followed. Firm and unbroken, 
its head reached that extremity of Thomas- 
street nearest to the castle—from which place it was 
now distant but half a mile. Here, in the centre of 
the street, stood the old market-house, wherein was 
a subaltern’s guard of infantry. This was instantly 
assailed, and although gallantly defended, the sol- 
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diers were obliged to retire, first having expended 
six rounds of ball, every one rf which, from the 
density of the crowd, must have taken effect. 

A rapid succession of firing was heard as pro¬ 
ceeding from James-street, whereby it was evident 
to the whole that the troops had arrived from the 
Royal Barracks, and were attacking the rebels in 
the rear. This firing, with but short intervals, 
continued for half an hour: yet no visible im¬ 
pression was made by. it on the insurgents, who 
several times charged the soldiers furiously, and re¬ 
turned their fire so as to hold them at bay. How¬ 
ever, it had the effect of urging on the foremost 
of the rebels to the understood purpose : namely, 
to force the castle gates, take possession of the 
armoury, and seize the viceroy. 

A considerable number of the most advanced 
had now penetrated from Thom as-street, through 
the narrow pass of Cutpurse-row, into High-street, 
which was on a direct line to the castle, w hen a halt 
took place, and from the cries and confusion with 
which it was accompanied, it was manifest that a 
feeling of disunion had seized those composing the 
head of the column. The most forward, having 
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made a determined stand, declared that they would 
not advance another step until they were satisfied 
of the propriety of the movement; and this oppo¬ 
sition arose, most likely, from a consciousness that 
the intended attack would fail, assisted in the bias 
of their judghicnt by certain dislikes to be in the 
van and the forlorn hope, without something more 
formidable to support them than mere promises and 
pikemen. Those less in the advance became more 
eager to push onward, but from the narrowness of 
the pass to High-street, were impeded by the mass 
in front. It was here the failure of the insurgents’ 
plan took place. The principal leaders were not to 
be found at the head of their force: whereas had 
they been there to animate the men by their pre¬ 
sence and their actions, the consequences should 
doubtless have been dreadful; for the castle, the 
city, and the country at large, on that night, 
could not have been defended against a much 
smaller force than the rebels displayed. But the 
leaders were occupied in keeping something like 
order in Thomas-street, so as to prevent the men 
from being turned off their main duty by drunk¬ 
enness and plunder; and no doubt were now con- 
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vinced of the utter hopelessness of attempting to 
move a mob with any degree of order. 

It was at this point that every man, who wore a 
better coat than his fellows, wished to be himself a 
commander, and vociferated orders, which were 
met by refusals of obedience, sneers, and insults; 
thus disorganizing all purpose of collective action. 
Watts, with his party, endeavoured, in vain, to 
pass through the narrow lane, and place himself at 
the very front, in order to lead on to the assault. 
He cried out to the men who were impeding his 
way, immediately before him, to advance; but was 
answered by a tall ruffian, in a grey jacket, 
thus:— 

44 Who arc you, that is giving your ordthers ? 

you 're none of our captain; for by J-s we 

never ate nor drank with you : so hould your gab.” 

44 If you will not move forward,” replied Watts, 
44 let those do k> who are willing.” 

44 Well not stir a peg for you, nor any body 
else,” retorted the other, who was now joined by 
several, in heaping abusive epithets on Watts, ac¬ 
companied by oaths and threats, which (had Watts 
been as intemperate as they) would have led to a 
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severe conflict amongst them: but he, very pru¬ 
dently, treated the drunken broilers with contempt; 
and finding his presence at the place in which 
he stood wholly useless, drew off his men by 
Frances-street, which ran close to his right, and 
which led, by a circuitous route, to the castle. In 
this movement, he was followed by a vast number: 
for it was a broad street—and to hope to pass 
by Cutpurse-row was now vain. 

As they moved along Frances-street, several 
petty shopkeepers threw out pikes from their doors, 
shouting “ Hurrah, boys—the town is our own/’ 

“ Down with the b-y Orangemen !” then 

distributed vessels of whiskey, and loud benedictions 
amongst the already half-drunken mob. The lamps 
in this part of the city had been lighted, so that the 
movements, figures, and countenances of the indi¬ 
viduals were plainly discernible, and Watts here 
saw such a display, as not only disgusted him, but 
almost annihilated in him all hopes of success in the 
enterprize to which he had unfortunately linked 
himself. He now rapidly advanced to the Combe—a 
street running parallel with Thomas-street, and with 
which it communicates by Frances-street. About 
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three hundred men entered this avenuelalong with 
him; and there all were met by a company of 
infantry, commanded by a lieutenant. A pause 
took place; the rebels halted, as if deliberating 
what to do. No shot was fired by the soldiers; 
and Watts could not imagine what was the cause 
of such forbearance or neglect in the enemy. He 
knew, however, that this passivencss could not last 
long; therefore did all he could to urge the crowd 
before him to the charge. At this moment, the 
officer, commanding the company, cried out to a 
little, limping, powdered gentleman, who wap well 
known by the mob to be the blustering and bully¬ 
ing Orange magistrate of the Combe— 

“ If you will not give me directions to fire, Sir, 
I will fire without them.” 

64 Wait, then, till I get into my house,” was the 
reply of the cautious magistrate, who, in a moment, 
ran to his cover, and then putting his head out 
of the first-floor window, manfully roared out— 
Fire away now, Captain !” and instantly shut 
down the sash, which, however, was shattered the 
next moment by a shot from the crowd. 

Several discharges of muskets, blunderbusses, 
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and pistols, were directed at the soldiers; but all 
the exertions of Watts could not prevail upon 
the mob to charge. His shout of, “ on, on !” was 
echoed by every mouth—but that was all: none 
except his own brave fellows were inclined to act on 
it; and they were too few to attempt, with an)’ suc¬ 
cess, a charge upon a company of well-disciplined 
soldiers, armed with muskets. The word was given 
by the officer—“ Present—Fire ! v and a shower of 
bullets were poured into the crowd, killing several 
of Watts’s advancing party, as well as of the panic- 
filled rabble with which they were mixed. A com¬ 
plete panic was the consequence, and the mob 
wheeled and ran, leaving Watts and his men to 
themselves, who received another volley before they 
retired. Scarcely a shot took effect on the soldiers, 
while nearly forty of the rebels fell from the two 
discharges. 

Disgusted with the dastardly and ungovernable 
conduct of the mob with which he had connected 
himself, Watts called his remaining men together, 
on quitting the Combe; and having observed upon 
their bad prospects of success, requested them to 
act with great caution for the remainder of the 
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night) and not to attack, unless with the main body, 
any object whatever, except in self-defence; and 
informed them, that he wished them to proceed with 
him back to Thomas-street, as a last effort; and if 
they there found disorder still existing, to give up 
the cause, and retire immediately. This was agreed 
to, and the party commenced to march back through 
Frances-street. 

They had advanced about half way to their 
destination, when they saw a small party of sol¬ 
diers firing on a crowd of pikemen. The latter 
stood their ground well, and in doing so, surprised 
Watts not a little, who cried out to his men to 
support them, and all rushed like tigers on their 
prey: the soldiers (about thirty in number) re¬ 
ceived them with a volley, but were in a moment 
overpowered, and the most of them butchered 
on the spot. This' success raised the drooping 
spirits of all; and, in the madness of their joy, they 
yelled with a power that made the houses shake. 
Three distinct cheers were given by Watts’s men 
in compliment to their partizans before them, 
which were returned with a wild and horrid shout 
of triumph. 
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At this moment an officer, in regimentals, was 
seen by Watts running across the street, and pur¬ 
sued by eight or ten pikemen. The instruments 
of death were near to his back, and one, javelin¬ 
like, had passed close to him, flung by a pursuer, 
with Herculean strength, when the officer’s foot 
slipping on the bloody stones, fell at Watts’s feet, 
and several pikes followed him as he was failing. 
Watts instantly threw his cutlass over the pros¬ 
trate officer, and cried out, with almost preter¬ 
natural energy— 

“ .Hold ! L command you !” 

A. silence ensued for a moment: the startled 
rebels stopped, as if by magic, and awed—they knew 
not why. At length, one of them recovered his 
audacity, and, like a fiend, vociferated— 

“ Who are you ?” 

This question removed the spell from the others, 
and they were proceeding to put an immediate end 
to the vanquished officer, when Watts and his 
lieutenant—a man of great personal strength—put 
their pistols to the heads of the two foremost assail¬ 
ants, while the pikes of the Wicklow party were 
down in an instant to the support of their two 
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gallant leaders; and the officer's life was thus 
critically saved.” 

“ Why, he is a mere child,” roared out Watts ; 
“ would you kill him in cold blood ? — He's 
wounded too— he’s helpless—look here ?” 

He then lifted the officer from the ground, who 
appeared to be not more than fifteen years of 
age, and with the confidence of superiority, 
sneeringly exclaimed— 

14 Go, and do your .work at the castle, you 
drunken rascals.” 

One of the violent party now addressed the 

% 

officer with, 

“ Are you an Orangeman ?” 

“ No; I am no Orangeman, but an ensign in 
the army. I am your prisoner, gentlemen, and I 
hope you will treat me fairly.” 

“ You shall be fairly treated,” replied Watts. 
44 1 was a soldier myself: and to the fellow that 
asks, ‘are you an Orangeman?’ Isay, that, Orange¬ 
man or not, they shall not hurt you. Your men 
are beaten: we are not now fighting, and I will 
not see murder done. We cannot make any pri¬ 
soners now ; but that is no reason why we should 
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kill a boy like you. Here, let me tie up your arm, 
for you are bleeding dangerously.” 

His protector now pulled the kerchief off his neck, 
and tying it tightly on the arm of the wounded 
youth, exclaimed— 

“ There, my lad, look 1 yonder are approaching 
some of your people—you may see their bayonets 
glittering: look—under the far off' lamp there. 
Make the best of your way to them, for we must 
beat a retreat.” 

The youth seized the hand of Watts, and was 
returning him thanks in the most energetic words, 
when the latter shook him by the hand, and motion¬ 
ing his men to follow him, left the officer hastily, with, 

u God bless you, boy—never mind thanks.” 

The ensign staggered as he left him, and leaned 
against a door until the soldiers came up. 

However, the generosity of Carrol Watts was 
the means of his capture. The soldiers, to whose 
protection he had recommended the wounded 
officer, were rapidly advancing from the Combe, 
firing on the rebels, and receiving their fire in 
return; but as the object most desirable was to 
join the main body of the insurgents in Thomas- 
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street, Watts, and all along with him, retreated 
quickly towards that place : but when they arrived 
there, only a few stragglers were to be seen : the 
massy crowd, which he had left but half an hour 
previously, was gone, and the street literally 
covered with pikes, evidently thrown down by 
the rebels, as they left to its fate that cause, the 
protection of which, but two hours before, they had 
entered on so enthusiastically. 

Carrol Watts now saw the dangerous dilemma 
in which he was placed. Therefore, he promptly 
ordered his men to fling away their arms, and 
disperse; which they immediately did, while he 
threw himself into a narrow passage in order to 
avoid the pursuing soldiers, who were now close 
at his heels, augmented by many yeomen, who 
voluntarily joined in the pursuit. His retreat was 
soou discovered: the passage was filled with armed 
men, who made him their prisoner, and lodged him 
in Vic£r-Street watch-house, where he was tied and 
ironed along with as many of the insurgents as the 
temporary prison could hold. 

Here his eyes were greeted by the mangled body 
of the good, the just, the humane, the amiable Lord 
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Kil warden, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
whom the blind and infuriated mob—the mis¬ 
guided instruments of a wild enthusiast, had taken 
from his carriage, accidentally passing, and without 
motive or intention, brutally massacred. Carrol 
Watts arrived at the watch-house, as the venerable 
nobleman was breathing his last words : these were 
addressed to an officer in garrison-staff uniform, 
who was consoling his Lordship ; and like the last 
words of the great founder of Christianity, they 
were uttered in pity and in charity for those who 
had spilled his blood. 

“ Let no man,'’ said the kind-hearted judge— 
“ let no man taken in the outrages of this unhappy 
night, be put to death, unless found guilty by a 
jury of his countrymen.” 

The ill-fated nobleman then turned himself a 
little on the guardbed where he lay, groaned 
deeply, and, with a short convulsive action of his 
limbs, expired. 

The garrison-officer, then directing a look of rage 
at Carrol Watts, addressed him thus :— 

“ See the work of your hands, brutal mur¬ 
derers I” 
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<c I am not a murderer,” replied Watts ; u My 
hands have not been stained by his blood.” 

The officer then tore open Watts's coat, and drew 
from beneath a brace of pistols, which the latter had, 
in his haste, neglected to throw away when pursued 

Here is proof, you damned dog: and with the 
blessing of Heaven, I'll hang you up as sure as my 
name is Major Bltidd. 

“Major Bludd !” thought Watts : and he shud¬ 
dered as he gazed on the man, who, in his im¬ 
agination, he had been accustomed to depict as the 
fiend of party persecution. Mercv from his hands, 
or justice, if he could blink it, Watts knew was 
not to be expected ; and after a pause, during which 
he fixed his eyes on the major, he replied impres¬ 
sively— 

“ Remember the last words of Lord Kilwarden.” 

66 Ah ! poor man, he didn’t know how to deal 
with such rascals as you : but T’ll manage you 
with the true orange and blue law.” 

This was the declaration of him who had just 
heard the humane request of the dying Lord Chief 
Justice ! 

The major now ordered Watts to be locked up 
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with the other prisoners, who were crammed toge¬ 
ther almost to suffocation; and at three o'clock in the 
morning, all were led out, lied together, handcuffed, 
and conducted by a strong escort over the bloody 
scene of the preceding night’s action, to the Royal 
Barracks, and placed, heavily ironed, in the provost 

prison—a place made memorable by the inquisitorial 
system, which was therein carried on during the 
rebellion of ninety-eight, and which disgraced the 
authorities who indirectly tolerated, if not publicly 
sanctioned it. It was in this prison, and under 
a self-elected Orange junta, that the scourge, the 
pitch-cap, and the rope, did the terrible execution 
of the petty tyrant’s will. Here it was that victims 
fell without trial, and like dogs sunk into the un¬ 
hallowed earth unheard of. Carrol Watts knew 
this, and he entered the door of the dungeon as if it 
were his grave. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Spur on ! spur on 1 ere the fiends have done : 

They are spinning a cord—and ’tis well nigh spun : 

There are fearful sounds and sights abroad— 

Shrieks of the dying, and streams of blood. 

We must now return to Killiny. 

Bent on the purpose of seeking out Carrol Watts, 
Mr. Ostin arose with the sun, on the morning after 
the burning of the ship, and, having spent half an 
hour in visiting his stable, cow-house, piggery, and 
dairy, as was his matin custom, ordered his gig to 
be got ready, the pony saddled, and breakfast to be 
sent immediately into the parlour, where Redmond 
Allan, the ensign his brother, and little Emily, were 
already expecting him. A hasty meal having been 
dispatched, the clergyman and Redmond took 
their seats in the gig. The pony was for the use of 
the ensign, and that young gentleman was pro 
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paring to mount, when Miles Magoverin approached 
the vehicle, and drawing himself up to the salute, 
(for since Miles’s enlistment in the regiment of his 
young master, five months previously, he gave 
a military air to every thing he did,) thus 
addressed Mr. Ostin in a loud and emphatic 
voice— 

66 O, plase your reverence, that ’ill never do, at 
all at all.'’ 

“ What wont do. Miles ?” demanded Mr. Ostin. 

“ My masther can’t ride the pony, Sir.” 

, ct Why not ?” 

“ Sure the pipe-clay ’id all come off the skirts ; 
and more by token, the haste’s belly is so near the 
ground that he’d splatthcr all the polish off his 
regimental jacks : an’ wouldn’t that be a disgrace 
tome, Sir, when he goes on the parade ? Besides, 
his sword ’id be sthreelin’ in the mud complately.” 

Miles was right: the fact of the ensign being 
necessitated to appear in regimentals for parade, had 
been overlooked in the arrangement for travelling 
to town ; and now, as a matter of course, this ar¬ 
rangement must be altered: accordingly it was ; and 
Redmond, having volunteered to ride the pony the 
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ensign' took his place in the gig, to the no small 
gratification of Miles, who prided himself on his 
sagacity and importance in this affair, as much as 
he was wont to do in his peculiar art of using pipe¬ 
clay and black-ball. 

In a few moments, the parly were on the road to 
Dublin,—the gig-horse in a long trot, and the pony 
in a gallop ; while the latter’s particular admirer* 
Miles, (for Miles and the pony, to use his own ex¬ 
pression, were like brothers,) stood gazing with de¬ 
light at the movements of his favourite, until the 
animal turned from his sight into a green lane. * 

The sun shone brightly out, and all traces of 
the previous night's storm were gone: the larks 
arose, with their matin-song, from the meadows; 
and the sea-birds wantoned over the calm and sil¬ 
ver-edged sea, which gently rolled in upon the 
golden strand far beneath the travellers (for they 
now had arrived at that side of Killiny-hill which 
overlooks the bay). The full beauties of a July 
morning were spread over the scene. The heath 
on the mountains to their left, the foliage of Clon- 
tarf on the opposite side of the bay, the long grass 
of the meadow, and the bright green sward of the 
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pasture, from the effects of the rain which had fallen, 
wore a delightful bloom, and all nature seemed 
renovated. 

As the party proceeded, Redmond Allan pointed 
out the situation in which he supposed the es Good 
Intent” had been when she exploded. Several fisher¬ 
men were plying their boats to and fro as if search¬ 
ing for pieces of the wreck, but the storm which 
succeeded the fire had so completed the dissolution 
of the vessel, that not a vestige of her remained to 
be seen. 

He then pointed out the place where he thought 
the boat, containing Carrol Watts and the crew, had 
left his sight; and assured Mr. Ostin that it had ap¬ 
peared as if proceeding towards the city of Dublin. 
That gentleman, however, was of opinion that the 
boat did not go to Dublin ; for he conceived, that 
even had they gained the light-house wall, which was 
fully two miles distant from them, they should then 
have had to proceed two miles and a half along the 
same wall, which, in very bad weather, is washed 
over by the waves. He therefore felt assured 
that the boat had put in at that part of the 
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coast which was near Bullock; and he at once 
determined to drive that way, in order to make 
inquiries. 

They soon arrived at the village in which they 
expected to hear tidings of Carrol Watts, and were 
directed by the first peasant they met, to the cabin 
of Barney Cooly, where tfi the misfortunate sailors’ J 
(as the peasant appellated them) were lodged. In 
the full confidence, then, of finding the object of 
their search, they rode up to the door of the White 
Cross, and called for old Barney. 

u Cornin' 1 , Sir,"” yelled out the little landlord, 
hastily laying down his short tobacco-pipe, and 
stumbling from his hob to the door. 

“ Have you not some strangers in your house, 
who arrived last night from the ship that was burnt 
in the bay ?” demanded Mr. Ostin. 

66 Yis, your honor; and they are snorin' fast 
asleep in the parlour there—eight or tin of ’em.* 

“ Is there a gentleman of the name of Watts 
amongst them ?” 

“ No, Sir; that gintleman is gone off* with a 
party o’ friends that called in upon him this morn- 
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“ At so early an hour ! Where is he gone ?” 

“ ’Faith, an 1 that’s more nor Barney Cooly knows; 
but I don't think he can be about any thing good 
with such a set o’ wicked lookin’ divils as he went 
off with :—real peep-o’-day boys.’’ 

“ What sort of man did he appear to be: and 
what dress did he wear ?" demanded Redmond. 

“ O, he was a good lookin’ sort of fellow enough; 
barrin’ somethin’ forbidden about him to strangers, 
an* he wore a green silk handkerchief round his 
neck, with leather breeches and boots.'’ 

“ Has he been Jong gone ?” asked Mr. Ostin. 

w Long gone ! Not he; .sure, if you just trot on 
by yon green lane you’ll overtake him.” 

And then in a whisper Barney Cooly addressed 
Redmond, who sat on that side of the gig which 
was nearest to him :— 

“ What did he do, a vich ? Is it about robbin* 
the mail there above ?” 

No, Sir,” replied Redmond, in a voice, and 
with a look that shrivelled up Barney into his 
smallest coil. 

“ As we are in a hurry,** observed Mr. Ostin, 
u we must now proceed on our road : so tell the 
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captain of the ship that we will call, on our return, 
to speak with him on matters of import¬ 
ance.’^* 

“ I will, I will, your honor,’* replied Barney, 
bowing his grizzled head to the ground, and giving 
his arm its best movement of politeness. 

The travellers drove off at a rapid pace, in the 
full hope of overtaking Carrol Watts ; but after 
having driven in every direction wherein they 
thought they had a . chance of success, were 
obliged to relinquish the hope of finding him, 
until they should arrive at George’s Quaj, to 
which place Mr. Ostin and Redmond directly 
went; while the ensign rode on to attend his 
duty. However, after having spent the greatest 
part of the day in making inquiries at those 
taverns and packet houses, in which it was at all 
likely that the object of their search could be found, 
the clergyman and Redmond proceeded to the Royal 
Barracks, determined to remain in Dublin that 
night, and renew their inquiries on the following 
day. 

Ensign Ostin, who was a favourite with Colonel 
Howard of his regiment, as well as the barrack 
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master, was permitted to occupy captain’s quarters 
in tlie barracks, several rooms being vacant, owing 
to the small number of troops then in garrison. 
These quarters he had fitted up for the reception 
of his brother, the clergyman, whenever he came 
to Dublin; and as the reverend gentleman very 
frequently dined at the mess of the regiment, 
where he was always a desirable and welcome 
guest, this accommodation was most agreeable. 

Mr. Ostin having put up his horse at an hotel 
in the neighbourhood of thebarracks,went with Red¬ 
mond, to pay a visit to Colonel Howard, to whom he 
introduced the youth, at the same time relating, as 
a bit of wonderful news, the recent burning of the 
“ Good Intent,” and miraculous escape of Red¬ 
mond ; which excited, in the breast of the colonel, 
great commiseration for the youth, whom, with Mr. 
Ostin, he warmly invited to dine that day with him 
at the mess. 

Dinner hour arrived: the regimental drums and 
fifes merrily playing “ O the roast beef of' Old 
England,” announced it to the guests: they had just 
concluded their <e toilette” in the ensign’s room, 
as the last echo of that stomach-touching melody 
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died away, and arrived at the mess-room as the 
soup was being placed oil the table. 

The novelty of the scene which presented itself 
to young Redmond on entering the apartment 
surprised and delighted him. The military grace, 
and elegance of the numerous officers, the splen¬ 
dour of their regimentals, the brilliancy of the 
mess-plate, the style and excellence of the ban¬ 
quet, enriched and enlivened by the martial and 
mellow music of the . band, together with the 
interest which the youth himself seemed to excite 
in the minds of the company, were highly, cal¬ 
culated to elevate his feelings and impress him 
deeply with the beau ideal of military life. 

The conversation of the evening principally 
turned on the circumstance of the explosion of 
the Good Intent.*’ Redmond described his late 
perilous adventure, to the wondering assembly, 
with clearness, force, and modesty ; and thus a very 
favourable effect on the officers’ minds towards 
their young guest was produced. Mr. Ostin also 
gave a description of the burning, explosion, and 
saving of the youth, with his usual energy of 
diction and manner : all things regarding the 
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matter, were set duly forth, and dwelt upon with 
delight, by the reverend gentleman; and he felt 
most vividly the importance attached to him in 
being the means of so much excitement in the 
breasts of his auditory. 

The decanters had not performed many revolu¬ 
tions of the table, when the mess-waiter brought a 
letter to Colonel Brown of the 21st regiment, 
who was a visitor at the mess that day, and whose 
regiment was stationed at Cork-street, situated on 
the other side of the city from the Royal Barracks, 
in the quarter called the “ Liberty 

As soon as the colonel read the letter he ex¬ 
claimed,— 

“ Gentlemen, I have received intimation from 
my regiment, that a riot is expected to take place 
in the neighbourhood w r here it is quartered, so I 
must away. I suppose it is one of those drunken 
assemblages which occur so frequently of a Satur¬ 
day night.” 

“ It cannot be any thing serious, of course,” ex¬ 
claimed the president. 

“ I dare say,” resumed Colonel Brown, M that 
it shall be only necessary to march the men out— 
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the sight of the soldiers is generally enough on 
such occasions; and I should be sorry indeed to be 
obliged to go further.” 

<£ Right, Colonel Brown,” observed Mr. Ostin; 
“ we should pause before we*attack with deadly 
weapons an unarmed crowd.” 

66 That is a sentiment I trust we possess,” replied 
the colonel. “ Gentleman, good night; I must now 
hasten to my duty.” 

Then, turning to the mess-waiter, he directed 
him to send in the orderly; who, as soon as he 
entered, was asked, had he observed, in coming 
through the Liberty, any indication of riot? To 
which he replied, that he had seen several groups 
of men loitering about, and the people had been 
shutting up their shops: but no quarrelling had 
taken place, and he had passed unmolested. 

“ Return then to your barracks, and tell the major 
that I w'ill be with him without delav,” said Colonel 
Brown, as he arose from the table, buckled on his 
sword, and took up his cocked hat, in order to depart. 

4< Will you return, Brown ?” demanded Colonel 
Howard. 

“ That must depend on circumstances: if there 

F 3 
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should be any foundation in the fears of riot, of 
course I shall not; but I dare say it is a false 
alarm; and if so, I will certainly return.—Good 
night!” 

“ Pooh ! it is a mere drunken row,” observed one 
of the officers, when colonel Brown had departed. 

“ Nothing more,” remarked another. “ It is 
impossible it could be any thing of an insurrec¬ 
tionary nature, for the country was never more 
quiet.'” 

Thus- the matter passed, and the conversation 
turned on general topics; but a quarter of an hour 
had scarcely elapsed, until a dragoon, gallopping 
into the barrack-yard, brought an express from the 
Commander in Chief of the forces, ordering the 
troops in the lloyal Barracks instantly to arms, 
and the regiment at whose mess liedmond Allen 
dined, to proceed forthwith to James-street. The 
drums beat to arms, and the regiment formed on 
the parade, ready to move, in less than ten 
minutes. Previously to marching, the men were 
served with thirty rounds of ball cartridge—all that 
could be then procured; and w r hile in the act of 
receiving it, the report of a piece of ordnance was 
heard, as if proceeding from the point to which they 
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were about to proceed, and several rockets were 
seen ascending over it. 

A magistrate now gallopped into the barrack- 
yard, and when he had communicated a few mo¬ 
ments with Colonel Howard, in front of the men 
drawn up and ready, the word was given by 
that officer, and the regiment lefi the barracks with 
fixed bayonets, proceeding to the Queen’s Bridge, 
which they crossed, and were about to advance 
along Dirty-lane, at the other end of which was 
Thomas-street, when the colonel was met by a 
mounted staff officer, who requested him to move 
his men by Watling-stroet—a street parallel 
witli Dirty-lane—and, thereby, to come in the rear 
of the rebels; for it was now evident that the dis¬ 
turbance was nothing less than an insurrection:— 
and he further informed the Colonel, that the rebels 
were in very great force at the top of Dirty-lane, 
wherein, he believed, their depot of arms was situ¬ 
ated. The staff officer concluded by stating, he had 
just received information that Colonel Brown, in 
proceeding to his regiment, and passing the rebel 
depot, was shot through the head by one of the 
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mob!—This was the officer whom Dowdall, Emmet’s 
lieutenant, brutally shot, and whose death we 
mentioned in our last chapter. 

The horrid news passed from man to man, and 

officer to officer along the regiment, followed by 

murmurs of indignation throughout the ranks. 

They burned to punish the atrocity, and the Colonel 

in command having instantly given the word, “ double 

quick time , march” the rapid, but well timed 

tramp of the soldiers’ feet, as they moved along the 

quay, gave earnest that many moments could not 

elapse before they should have an opportunity of 
« 

wreaking vengeance on the murderers. 

Of the fact the reader is informed in the last chap¬ 
ter ; for this was the regiment which attacked the 
rebels so successfully at the rear of their column. 

Mr. Ostin and Redmond had* walked by the 
side of the former’s brother the ensign, as far as 
Dirty-lane, partly from motives of curiosity, and 
partly from having nothing else to do. As soon, 
however, as the staff officer above mentioned had 
changed the route of the regiment, and represented 
the true state of the case, they very properly re¬ 
solved to return; knowing that their presence must 
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be not only useless but dangerous. They there¬ 
fore hastily shook hands with young Ostin, and 
wishing him safe, left him, to return to the 
barracks. 

They retired to the Ensign’s rooms ; and as 
the windows there fronted the town, completely 
oyerlooking that part at which the disturbance was 
said to be, they determined to observe, by attention 
to sight and sound, whether the regiment should 
be engaged or not. 

The royal barracks are situated at the right side 
of the river, standing on a considerable height, from 
the road, and within about two hundred yards of the 
LifFy. James-street, the scene of action, is exactly 
opposite to it on the other side of the river, about a 
quarter of a mile from its banks, on a rising ground : 
so that firing tffere could be both seen and heard 
from the barracks. They sat down at the window 
to observe whatever they could, through the dusk of 
the evening, which was now fully established. The 
death of Colonel Brown, with whom they had so 
recently parted, had the effect of exciting the indig¬ 
nation of Mr. Ostin, and although he affected to be 
more cheerful than was even usual with him, his agi- 
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tation was discernible to Redmond. They had not 
been at the windows more than a few moments 
when they heard the firing of musketry, and saw a 
faint flashing amongst the houses, on the opposite 
side of the river. This removed all doubt as to the 
nature of the riot: regular platoon discharges took 
place at intervals, and random shots kept up a con¬ 
stant train of reports, while the distant shout could 
now be distinguished thi'ough the silence which 
reigned in the barracks, and in the streets imme¬ 
diately near—a silence only disturbed occasionally 
by the gallopping of an express dragoon, passing 

i 

from the city, towards Island bridge, to the 
artillery magazine and depot for Dublin. 

66 They arc at it hard and fast,” observed the 
Rev. Gentleman, at the same time turning over 
and over the money and keys, which he had in his 
side-pockets, and, for the first time, looking deeply 
anxious. 

“ They are certainly firing very rapidly, and 
the shouts, you may perceive, must come from an 
immense number of people—there—hark to that!” 
replied Redmond. 

44 Let them shout! Let them shout! the greatest 
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noise does not always shew the greatest work, 
young gentleman.” 

44 Are they rebels who are now fighting ?” conti¬ 
nued Redmond. 

* 

64 1 cannot think they are what may be called 
Irish rebels: that is to say—they are not fighting for 
their country; but a drunken rabble having no pur¬ 
pose except public disturbance.” 

44 Did you not hear the officer who stopped 
the regiment beyond 'the bridge, say, that the 
rebels’ depot of arms and ammunition was at the 
other end of the street from that in which we then 
stood ?” 

64 I did not—did you ?” 

44 Yes: I heard him say the words to the 

k' 

Colonel.” 

After a pause Mr. Ostin observed :— 

44 It may be so:—there might be an organized 
insurrection: pray heaven it may not be extensive 1 
for there are but very few troops in the garrison,— 
not sufficient to make any stand whatever against a 
large and organized force.—My sister Emily, poor 
thing!—Should the Wicklow people be in the plot, 
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they will pass my house. I wish she were with us 
in Dublin.” 

“ Cannot I go for her Sir ?” demanded Red¬ 
mond. 

“ No, no, no, no—see, see—the flashes—and— 
hark 1—O! it is evidently a rebellion. Stay you here 
while I go to the barrack gate, and make inquiries,’' 
said Mr. Ostin : and then hurried out of the room* 

Redmond remained gazing, with strong interest, 
on the quarter of the town where the engage¬ 
ment was going on, until 11 o’clock, at which 
time the firing had ceased altogether. He 
leaned out of the window, and beheld in the bar¬ 
rack square beneath him, groups of women fear¬ 
fully conversing, and inquiring of the few Boldiers 
who were straggling about, the state of the town. 
The orderly dragoons now more rapidly passed 
along the street, beneath and outside the barrack, 
and some field-pieces of artillery moved, at a gallop 
towards the city. The passengers which he could 
distinguish in the street, accosted each other in 
apparent whispers, or crept close to the wall in 
their way, and the challenges of the sentries at the 
gates of the barracks, were loud and frequent. 
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This was a strange and interesting scene to young 
Redmond, who had yet only gazed on the peaceful 
side of society, and who, for a great portion of his 
days, had been wholly secluded from it. lie re¬ 
flected on the history of his life given him by Car¬ 
rol Watts, and could not help imagining that his 
uncle at that moment was mixed up with this insur¬ 
rection, from having heard that he had left the 
cabin of Cooly in the company of a number 
of men that morning. He trembled at the 
new character with which the last few hours 
had invested the man*whom he had been always 
accustomed to look upon as a parent, and 
to whom he felt strongly attached. The thought 
sickened his heart, and embittered his imagination. 
Then the declaration made by Watts, that his fa¬ 
ther yet lived, burned within him, and made him 
tremble at the now fading chance of never gaining a 
clue to the knowledge of him. He had fallen 
into a train of reflections on this subject, as he 
leaned on the window ledge gazing without sight 
on the dark sky, when Mr. Ostin entered the room, 
followed by the mess-waiter bearing lights and a 
supper-tray well stocked, while his assistant, with 
two bottles of wine, brought up the rear. 
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u They are routed, Sir: the rascals are beaten 
—flying in all directions.—Give me your hand, 
my jolly young hero. Come, sit down and let us 
enjoy ourselves over a supper and a glass of good 
w T ine to the health of our gallant protectors. 1 ’ 

Iledmond was about to interrogate and join his 
expression of pleasure at the success of the troops, 
but the joy of Ostin would not permit any body but 
himself to speak on the important subject. 

“ Pooh ! the rascals — they stand P — No; a re¬ 
giment of good and well drilled soldiers could 
rout ten thousand of them : — no order amongst 
them, Sir : — Why, what do you think ? a serjeant 
has just returned to the barracks from the ’fray ; 
and he swears that they were all fighting .amongst 
themselves, to see who should or should not com¬ 
mand. All drunk,too, Sir!—Nothing but a wild 
deluded rabble, Sir. v 

Redmond again tried to speak, but was prevent¬ 
ed with — 

“ But they really had a dep6t of arms and ammu¬ 
nition—great quantities of pikes; and now, I under- 
stand that James-street, Thomas-street, Meath- 
street, Francis-street, and the Coombe are literally 
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covered with them—threw them away, Sir, and 
took to their heels.” 

“ Arc there many killed ?” demanded Redmond. 

“ Killed!” echoed the clergy man.— u Gad I for¬ 
got to ask that question of the serjcant.” 

This hiatus in the history of the fight was now 
filled up by the mess-waiter—a little Northumber¬ 
land man, who dryly exclaimed, as he exerted his 
strength in dccorking a bottle of wine— 

“ Thoosands, Sir,—thousands o’ them killed.’’ 

“ Not so many, surely, waiter,” observed Mr. 
Ostin. 

“ Ay millions, Sir,—I hard the sargcant himself 
say so.” 

“ There cannot be less than two or three hundred 
victims in this unhappy business,” continued Mr. 
Ostin, walking about the room ; “ there must be 
considerable slaughter, from the firing wc have 
heard. That is the worst part of it.—Poor unfor¬ 
tunate misguided creatures! Many an unhappy 
widow and orphan has this night’s work made.” 

“ What could be their object in disturbing the 
people?” enquired Redmond. 
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“ That is what I say,” exclaimed Mr. Ostin, 

# 

stopping in the centre of the room, and drawing one 
of his hands from his pocket to apply it to the elo¬ 
cutionary assistance of his observations, while the 
mess-waiter and his assistant lingered in the room to 
hear—“ that is what I say : what can be their ob¬ 
ject ? Shall they better their condition by this 
wretched work ? Poor unfortunate people, they 
little know that they are tools in the hands of ambi¬ 
tious, designing, foolish, and wicked individuals. 
They may be oppressed—I will not deny this: they 
may be slaves to orangemen and their vile party, 
but surely rebellion is not the remedy. Revenge 
against their enemies the orangemen may be tolerat¬ 
ed, but not in open arms : that would endanger the 
state, of which those very orangemen are the great 
enemies, and against which they are the real rebels. 
Why should the suffering people be led still further 
into misery for the sake of a knave’s ambition or a 
fool's malice ? Ah ! it is a melancholy business, and, 
I fear, that until all party feeling be put down, the 
people must remain its dupes.—But come, come: 
it is now half past twelve o’clock;,,the regiment 
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will soon return, and we shall have all the particu¬ 
lars of the unhappy affair.—Waiter, bring me word 
when the regiment arrives.” ' * ' 

Mr. Ostin and his protege now sat down to sup¬ 
per, and continued the topic of conversation more 
to the satisfaction of Redmond, who found that he 
had opportunity of giving his sentiments on the 
subject; for Mr. Ostin’s opinions were uttered at a 
greater distance from each other than before sup¬ 
per—a greater number of pauses in his discourse 
occurred—through the merits of some excellent cold 
roast fowl*and fine old madcira. 

Mr. Ostin had just drank a bumper, in the glow 
of his feelings, to the success of the troops, and 
was insisting on Redmond to fill higher to the 
toast and banish his gloom (for the youth was 
much depressed in spirits, although labouring to 
appear otherwise), when he heard the tramping of 
several feet as if closely under the window, which 
was left still wide open on account of the serenity 
of the night; on which he arose from his chair, and 
looking out, exclaimed— 

“ Here is the regiment at last, for 1 see some of 
the men turning the corner.” 
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The sound of the marching feet died away, as if 
the soldiers had turned the angle of the building ; 
but in the next moment foot-steps were heard as 
if ascending the staircase, and several voices 
mingling confusedly below. 

44 ITark !—some of the men arc coining up the 
stairs/’ exclaimed Mr. Ostin, as he walked about 
the room. u Now, my boy, we shall have the news. 
Here they come.” 

At this moment the door was opened, and four 
soldiers appeared, bearing the body of his brother 
the ensign in a sheet, which was deeply stained and 
dripping with his blood. 

At sight of the dreadful spectacle Mr. Ostin 
became fixed in every limb, his face grew ashy 
pale, his eyes glassy, and his lip began to quiver. 
A convulsive shudder then passed through his 
frame, and he fell to the ground senseless, while 
Redmond ran to the youth who had been the 
saviour of his life, and pressing the bloody hand 
which hung over the side of the sheet fervently to 
his lips, he burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 
The scene affected even the stern nerves of the 
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soldiers present, and they rubbed the tear away 
from their eyelids as they proceeded to lay down 
gently on the bed the bleeding body of the 
ensign. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ik this fair recompence ? 

Has heav’n no thunder ? Are the lightnings quenched ? 

Is Virtue stricken dumb, and Justice dead ? 

Are men unsexed and cowards ? that such deed 

Can Bmoke its hellish sulphur in our faces. 

And shall we choke without a cry ? 

The transitions from the extreme of one feeling 
to that of another is often fatal to life. Unexpected 
calamity falling on the heart produces effects 
which our greatest efforts cannot disguise, even 
though we bear up against the blow—to some it is 
fatal; but to all an undisguiseable shock. No 
wonder then that the feelings of Mr. Ostin were 
overcome at beholding his bleeding brother in all 
the array of death. At first it was the impression, 
both on his mind and that of Redmond, that the 
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ensign was dead, which, however, was happily not 
the case: that young officer was only wounded. 
He had walked from the place of action to the bar¬ 
rack gate with the assistance of a “ file of men” (that 
is, one soldier); but the surgeon of his regiment 
having met him, and seeing him exhausted from the 
loss of blood, ordered four men to carry him up 
to his quarters in a sheet, himself following to 
render the necessary assistance; and his entrance 
into the room, just as Mr. Ostin fell, was very 
timely for the relief of that gentleman, who, by the 
help of proper stimulus, soon recovered his senses. 

(xerrard Ostin was in a state, from loss of blood, 
that promised but faint hopes of recovery : he was 
apparently lifeless when taken from the sheet in 
which he had been carried, and laid in bed ; but 
was restored to animation by strong cordials, and 
had his wounds bound up properly by the surgeon. 
The opinion of that gentleman was, that an artery 
had been opened—that there were hopes of his 
recovery, and also of not being obliged to suffer 
the operation of 6C taking up” the artery (that is, 
tying the wounded blood-vessel with a ligature), if 
the patient were kept perfectly quiet, so as to give 

VOL. I. Gr 
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every chance to the present medicaments applied 
to the wound. 

Mr. Ostin, Redmond, and the surgeon, sat up in 
the chamber of the youth all night, every moment 
of which brought anxiety to their minds lest the 
blood should flow again from the compressed 
artery ; and it was with the greatest happiness the 
two former heard the latter declare, when morn¬ 
ing came, that it was now very probable the cure 
would take place without the necessity of an opera¬ 
tion : yet the danger was not cpiite over. How¬ 
ever, the day passed without further bad conse¬ 
quences, and the next also with equally good 
results. Indeed, so satisfied was the surgeon of the 
complete success of his plan, that he pronounced 
Iris patient, on the third day after the occurrence, 
perfectly convalescent, and permitted him to walk 
about his chamber. 

When danger is past, the recollection of it 
becomes agreeable, producing, as it were, a 
negative kind of compensation for the trouble 
previously exacted. So Gerrard Ostin felt; he 
was unusually exhilarated in spirits, after breakfast, 
on the morning that he was pronounced conva- 
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lescent,, and his elevation of feeling spread its 
kindred influence to his brother and Redmond. 
In this mood the ensign began to relate, more par¬ 
ticularly than his previous situation had permitted 
him, the circumstances which attended the infliction 
of his wound. 

His miraculous escape in Frances-street (for he 
was no other than the youth who was saved by Watts 
from the pikes of the insurgents) vras described 
with accuracy, and he expressed deep regret that 
he possessed no clue to find out the heroic and 
generous rebel, who not only spared, but defended 
him when a fallen foe. This sentiment seized 
upon the heart of the benevolent clergyman, and 
his eyes swam in what may not be called tears, but 
that which every one who has felt a similar impulse 
can appreciate. 

« Noble, unfortunate fellow !—worthy of better 
associates.—Would to God I could meet you! I 
hope—I hope the day will come when I may thank 
you from my heart for this generous and manly 
action !” 

This was the exclamation of Mr. Ostin, the 

g « 
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sentiments of which were as warmly felt by Red¬ 
mond and his brother as by himself. 

“ I should have died to a certainty,” observed 
Gerrard Ostin, IC if that man who protected me 
from the pikes of the assassins had not tied up my 
wound, so as to stop the excessive bleeding: to 
do this he risked being taken prisoner, for all his 
comrades fled while he was doing it, and my regi¬ 
ment was advancing rapidly towards him. Even 
the blood which I had lost exhausted me so that 
my senses fled as I staggered to meet my regi¬ 
ment.—I’ll just shew you the calm and steady 
manner in which he tied up my wound, in the face 
of the dangers which threatened him.” 

The speaker here drew from his pocket a silk 
handkerchief, and began to bind it round the arm 
of Redmond, who now started suddenly back, ex¬ 
claiming, 

“ 0, heavens ! it may be—look—look—look at 
the corner of the handkerchief; is it marked with 
C. W. ?” 

4 It is,” was the reply. 

“ Good God! then it is my uncle’s: I know it; 
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he wore it on his neck the evening the ship was 
blown up.” 

“ Gracious heaven 1 is it possible?” 

The clergyman quickly arose from his chair, and 
seized one hand of Redmond ; his brother, delighted, 
ora sped the other, and both seemed and felt as if 
they had found in him the object of tlieir most 
glowing gratitude, which, in some degree, relieved 
Redmond’s mind from the fear that his uncle 
having appeared as a rebel, should sink him for 
ever in the estimation of the clergyman and his 
brother. 

“ This unites us to you for ewer,'^ exclaimed Mr. 
Ostin; “if you feel grateful to my brother for having 
saved your life, we feel doubly so to your uncle 
for having saved his : the bond is mutual now, and 
I trust, we shall be doubly friends.’’ 

Assurances of gratitude mutually passed, in 
language worthy of the fraternal affection which 
from that moment existed between them. 

After some consideration concerning the follow¬ 
ing up of the clue furnished by the handkerchief, 
so as to come at the object so much sought, it 
struck Mr. Ostin that Carrol Watts might be 
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amongst the prisoners taken on the night of the in¬ 
surrection : he therefore proposed to go instantly to 
the prison, which was in the same barracks with 
them, and to avail himself of his brother’s appearance 
as a military officer, and his own clerical character in 
gaining admittance. He knew that it was difficult 
for even military men to gain admission at all times ; 
but he considered that Major Bludd, although no 
acquaintance of his, knew he was a clergyman of 
the established church, and that he was the brother 
of an ensign then quartered in the barracks. 

The prison was a small brick building, with an 
inclosed yard, and situated in the rear of the 
infantry barracks, at that end which is nearest to 
the city. It was originally intended for military 
culprits; therefore of but moderate dimensions ; and 
was in consequence called the provost-prison. 

During the rebellion of ninety-eight this prison 
became the execution office of the petty inquisition 
which ruled in those days of terror, when the 
greatest villain was the most approved judge, and 
nothing so sure to recommend to the judgment 
seat as cruelty and oppression. One of the princi¬ 
pal instruments of this inquisition was the person- 
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age previously mentioned, Major Bludd—a man 
who had nothing but the courage arising out of 
desperate fortunes, and the activity of hungry 
cruelty to recommend him—a remorseless and ready 
handed tool of that faction, which, at a subsequent 
time, when rebellion was buried and almost for¬ 
gotten, in despite of the sovereign’s commands, 
dared to persist in its odious system of insult and 
petty oppression—The military title he obtained 
arose, not from regimental rank (for, thank heaven ! 
no regiment in the service would permit such an 
officer to degrade it by his name), but from his 
garrison promotion—if we may be allowed the ex¬ 
pression : he was pinchbacked over with the ano¬ 
malous appellation of Major,” and thus, on the 
staff', he possessed a sort of isolated rank, which 
spunged up the iniquities of his life, without subject¬ 
ing his conduct to question from others than his em¬ 
ployers—or, rather, those who permitted his atro¬ 
cities. He was, in fact, a superior sort of provost 
marshal, or military executioner, whose knowledge 
and acumen in acquitting himself, according to the 
most rigid rules of his profession, obtained for him a 
permanent staff employment in the garrison of Dub- 
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lin, where he acted the little Robespierre of a terrible 
political system. In his laudable calling he was 
assisted by two other “ majors,” who, in the hope of 
promotion tantamount to that of their principal, were 
equally zealous in the “ good cause." The conse¬ 
quence of the collective exertion was that the seeds 
of discontent and rebellion were brought to per¬ 
fection—under these men they grew and flourished, 
for they were daily wetted with blood. To this 
person (as we have before stated), several prisoners 
taken in the drunken insurrections of the 23d, were 
brought—not all the prisoners of that unhappy 
night; but the most u desirable” of them—“ parti¬ 
cular' cases,” as the major would say—victims in 
“ proper condition 1 to be hung up, or w hipped, 
or tarred and feathered, as he might think proper, 
in contemptuous despite of public justice. 

Mr. Ostin, his brother, and Redmond, were per¬ 
mitted to enter the prison ; but scarcely more than 
to enter. The regimental uniform of the ensign, 
it is true, procured for them a view of some of the 
prisoners who were situated nearest to the turnkey 
in charge of the door ; but they were not allowed 
to pass farther into the den. 
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Redmond in vain sought for his uncle, and was 
about to give up the search as hopeless, when the 
great coat which Carrol Watts had worn on board 
the ct Good Intent” met his eyes, surrounding the 
ruffianly body of a turnkey, who had just passed 
suddenly across the anti-room in which he stood. 
He communicated the discovery to his friends ; and 
Mr. Ostin instantly addressed the wearer of the 
coat, demanding of him where he had got it. 

“ Why,’* replied the •turnkey % u I got it oft* one 
o' de* b-y crappies.” - )" 

“ Where is he, my good fellow ?” 

“ O snug enough: ax de major, an’ he’ll tip 
you de wink. I know by de bit o’ red dere in 
your company, dat you’re one o’ de good sort. 
De major is inside, if you wish to spake wid 
him. Dere he is, wid de blue settoo—he’ll tell 
you all aboilt de coat.” 

At the conclusion of this |#mmunication the 
turnkey^ with a knowing wink and nod of the 

* In Dublin slang, th is substituted by d. 

t The Irish rebels were called “ croppies,” from their haring 
cropped their hair, as a signal by which they should be known to 
each other. 

G 3 
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head, departed; so Mr. Ostin instantly availed 
himself of the hint which the fellow unconsciously 
had given: and, as he knew that, although his 
brother was in the king’s uniform, and he him¬ 
self a clergyman of the established church, both 
would be denied admission to see any person 
who was undergoing inquisitorial discipline, he de¬ 
termined to dissemble a little, in order to gain his 
ooint. 

i 

Followed by Redmond and his brother, he ap¬ 
proached the major, who, without moving from his 
seat, scanned them all over with a vulture’s glance. 

“ I believe, Sir, you have got a prisoner in your 
custody to whom a coat belongs which is now upon 
the back of one of your turnkeys,” observed Mr. 
Ostin. 

u Well, Sir; what of that?” 

“ It is rather singular; but the man to whom 
that coat belongs ^as engaged on the night of the 

23d (as lam informed) with my brother, this young 

> # 

officer, who was severely wounded by him in Frances- 
streei : he recognised the coat on the turnkey, and 
would like to see the man who stabbed him.” 
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The major’s countenance became suddenly soften¬ 
ed ; he arose from his seat, and, bowing, replied, 

“ O, my dear Sir, I am very sorry that your 
brother lias received a wound from the rascally 
villains: ay—see here, poor lad—his arm is iri a 
sling—I hope it is not dangerous.” 

“ No, Sir; the surgeon was of opinion that the 
wound would have proved mortal, had he been 
left without immediate assistance when he received 
the stab.” 

“ Well, Sir,” continued the major, “ I am 
happy that I have it in my power to gratify your 
feelings on this point.” 

Then, opening a window, he thrust forth his 
head, and cried out, 

“ Here, you Potts—is that done ?” 

“ Yes, your honour;” roared a voice without. 

u Open the door then.” 

The major now motioned v the visitors to go 
along with him, through a narrow passage ; at the 
same time addressing Mr. Ostin thus: 

“ Now, Sir, your brother shall have satisfaction 
of the rebel-scoundrel that wounded him.” 

Then stopping half way in the passage, he 
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turned familiarly, and holding the lappel of Mr. 
Ostin’s coat, affected to whisper— 

64 We must be severe, Sir, with these fellows, 
or we should never do. Law is too mild for them 
—we should be all murdered in our beds, Sir, but 
for the tight hand we keep over them.” 

He now advanced to a door, which, yielding to 
the iron hand of the aforesaid Mr. Potts, permitted 
the major to enter a yard, followed by Mr. Ostin, 
Redmond, and the ensign. 

“ There he is, Sir, in the middle—and a damned 
strong able fellow he was,” coolly observed the 
major; at the same time pointing to one of 
three bodies which were hanging by the neck from 
a beam. The unhappy victims had no covering 
on their faces; and although their countenances 
were distorted by the last struggles of life and 
death, Redmond easily recognized the features of 
Carrol Watts ! 

The major rapidly continued to talk. 
u You see, gentlemen, 1 have settled him for 
yousaid he, with a fiendish smile. ‘ “ I would 
have only pitch-capped or flogged him, but that 
an old and worthy friend of mine, to whom the 
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rascal had the impudence to send for a character, 
assured me that he was the worst of the whole 
pack of the rebellion of ninety-eight: so I wasn't 
going to let him slip off by a jury ; for the evidence 
was of too slight a nature to hang him—he wasn’t 
taken with arms in his hands. If we had sent all to 
be tried by a jury in ninety-eight, we should have 
done little or nothing. But—what is the matter 
with you, gentlemen ?” 

The three visitors were alike pale, trembling 
and horror-struck. Redmond's senses wandered, 
and he had only power to groan and stagger back 
from the sight, through the passage, while Gerrard 
Ostin was relieved from the cramp of his feelings 
by a Hood of tears, which be covered by bis hand¬ 
kerchief. Mr. Ostin alone spoke; and he, with 
difficulty, addressed the infamous abuser of the 
laws. 

t; And have you, Sir, the power of life and 
death over the unhappy men who may have 
offended against the laws of their country 

“ Offended against the laws !—eh !—Damn’d 
rebels—cut-throats—dogs. Have I the power, in¬ 
deed !—that is a pretty question.” 
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“ Monstrous! But I will have this brought 
before the government— this horrid murder. v * 

“ Murder! Poo—o—o—h. Murder, indeed ! 
You seem to forget who you are talking to,” said the 
major, with a sneer: “I’m damn’d sorry I let you 
in to see the fellow at all; and, only I thought 
you were staunch, and not one of our half-bred 
Protestants, I’d have seen your reverence damn’d 
first. Murder, Sir!—ay, go to the government; 
they can’t injure me —they dare not. I have been 
the very prop and pillar of their power.” 

“ I will, at all events, publish to the world your 
atrocity replied Mr. Ostin, with indignation. 

u Publish P exclaimed the major; “ I defy 
you. Let me see a newspaper that dare even men¬ 
tion it—I’ll soon have their types in the street, and 
their writers in the black hole. What do I care 
fur you, Sir ? I am Major Bludd, and the life and 
soul of the glorious and immortal party that will 
stick by me to the last. So, the sooner you quit 
this prison, Sir, the better.” 

“ I am aware of that: but. Sir, I will again tell 
you, before I go, that you have murdered that 
man: he had only put his foot on shore the day 
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previous to the insurrection, and therefore could 
not be supposed to be one of Emmet’s gang.” 

c< What! do you think, I will doubt the word 
of my old and respected friend ?—a magistrate too, 
—who gave me his history ! The very gentle¬ 
man that he wrote to himself after he was taken! 
Pooh!—There he hangs, and I wish all milk and 
water loyalists were there along with him !” 

“ Horrible ! Horrible f’ exclaimed Mr. Ostin, 
as he hurried out of the yard, to follow the 
youths who had left the dreadful scene of death, 
and fled to the barrack room. 

Vain indeed was the praise-worthy threat made 
by Mr. Ostin against the conduct of Major Bludd— 
vain indeed the attempt to call justice down on 
such men at such a time. The executive tyrant of 
a tyranical faction could not be thus reached. The 
government itself, although recovering its strength 
from the effects of the blow, which the rebellion 
of ninety-eight inflicted, yet feared to use it: the 
press dared not speak out; and the unconquered 
monster, ultr&-orangism, shewed itself ready to 
rage again at the first appearance of pretext. 

We shall not attempt to describe the feelings 
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excited in the breasts of the visitors of the Provost 
prison, in contemplating the horrid spectacle they 
had recently witnessed. Kach, but most of all 
Redmond, felt deeply for the fate of Carrol Watts : 
whatever might have been his faults, still he had 
been the protector of the youth, who looked upon 
by him as a father, and the generous nature of 
Redmond gave the full tribute of pure grief to 
his uniirppy destiny. The two brothers felt them¬ 
selves bound to him by ties of the strongest grati¬ 
tude, and the death of a beloved relative could 
not have affected them more deeply. In vain Mr. 
Oatin applied to Major Bludd for the body of the 
victim—he was answered with insult: in vain he 
wrote to the official people on the subject—neglect 
or evasion was the result. Disgusted and heart¬ 
sick he resolved to give up the attempt of obtain¬ 
ing satisfaction, and contented himself in paying 
the most fervent attention to his young guest 
Redmond ; for whom, both he and his brother now 
felt alike devoted in truest friendship. 

They set off next day for Killiny; the ensign 
having received leave to absent himself from liis 
regiment, on account of his wound, until he w as 
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perfectly able to use his arm; for it was considered 
that under the roof of his brother, he should be 
more certain of all those little attentions, which, in 
the recovery of health, often do more than the 
physician’s skill without them. 

They arrived late at Heatherhil], and were 

received at the door by Emily, who had been 

anxiously expecting their return daily and hourly ; 

but in utter ignorance of the accident which was 
* 

the cause of their delay. She flew to her brothers, 
and embraced them with all the playful delight, 
which innocence and warmth of heart dictates 
to youth, when meeting a beloved object after 
expectation and anxiety; and even Redmond, 
although almost a stranger, shared the flow of 
her gladness with a hearty shake of the hand. 

Supper was preparing, and the party had been 
seated in the parlour, when Miles Magoverin threw 
open the door, and unceremoniously rushed in, fol¬ 
lowed by the housekeeper and two of her “adju¬ 
tants” (females), all their voices joining in the cele¬ 
brated chorus of “ Oh /” which having subsided to 
a pitch that admitted of hearing other sounds, the 
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following words were discovered passing from the 
lips of Miles:— 

“ Oh my darlin’ masther—an* was you mur- 
thered in that kind o’ way, an’ I not with you ? 
Oh! why didn’t you take me to Dublin ?—why 
didn’t you send for poor Miles, when you was 
lyin’ on the broad o’ your back there in a big 
barrack-room ? O ! sure it’s me that ’id ha" 
watched by your bed all night, an 1 wet your 
mouth—an’ would n’t sleep a wink !—” 

Similar expressions of condolence, from the 
housekeeper and her assistants, now took the lead 
of Miles’s words, and at length produced “ a 
chaos” of sweet sound. So perfectly from the 
heart came this interruptive ebullition of good feel¬ 
ing, that it was permitted as good naturedly by 
those to whom it was addressed, as it was adopted 
by the other party; and a full glass of brandy, 
filled out for each of the visitors, by the clergy¬ 
man’s own hand, brought matters to a state of 
tranquillity. 

14 O ! the thieven’ robbers o’ the world ! to stick 
a young juvenile youth like my masther,” said 
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Miles—(he was very fond of using fine words on 
suitable occasions,)—“to slaughther him 1 may sfty 
—O ! I wish I was at the lug o’ the fellow that 
wounded you, Sir! I’d ha’ simultaneously annihi¬ 
lated him.’ 1 

“ But, sure we ought to be all thankful to God, 
Misther Magoverin, for savin 1 the life o 1 the young 
masthcr, 1 ’ observed Kitty, the maid of all work— 
a young, rosy, good looking country girl. 

“ Thankful I’ 1 echoed Miles ; “ O! then musha! 
the Lord of his infinite marcy be praised !—thank¬ 
ful, indeed’! In the name o’ the Father, Son, an’ 
Holy Ghost, amen—sign o 1 the holy—° 

Here hisvoiccsoftened, and died away into a silent 
prayer, which was accompanied with a certain action 
of the right hand, designated by theTrish “ blessing 
one’s self,’’finishingtheceremony with making several 
“ signs of the cross" on his forehead, nose, and 
mouth, with liis thumb—three blows on his breast, 
and a reverential bow; for Miles was a devout, 
moral, and exemplary Christian, according to the 
rules of his own creed. This extemporaneous devo¬ 
tion was greatly heightened in effect by the sym¬ 
pathetic looks and “ curtsies” of the three female 
servants. 
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u 0! sure I was drainin' o' vou—the masther 
an’ all, every night,” continued Miles; “ I saw 
you, as I may say, in the clouds o’ Somnus; but 
no warnin’ o’ the perilous combat at all—only 
beautifully illusthrated with finery, an’ all kinds 
o’ light: but drames always go by the rules o’ 
conthrary.” 

“ Well, Miles,” observed Mr. Ostin, “ you have 
got us all safely back ; but I assure you that your 
master had a very narrow escape.” 

t£ Lord be praised he is over it; an’ as I may 
say, in vital existence again, safe an’ sound. An’ 
it is Leggy there, an 1 Mrs. Power there, an" the 

jl 

whole of us that wondtlicrcd in the world what w T as J? 
importunin’your stay in Dublin at all.” 

A smile and shake of the head from Mrs. 
Power, the housekeeper, and from each of her two 
assistants, corroborated the latter part of this state¬ 
ment. 

<e But, praise be to Providence, the danger is 
evaporated, as I may say, an’ we should be joyous. 
Well, Masther Gerrard, here’s your health, ail’ 
long life to you—your Reverence, here’s God 
Almighty bless you !—Misther Allan your’s, an’ 
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many happy days to you !—Mrs. Power !—Kitty ! 
—Mary !”— 

The toast was echoed back by the other ser¬ 
vants, who had, all this time, been holding in their 
hands glasses full of the cordial poured into them 
by the clergyman. 

The brandy having been dispatched, Miles, Mrs. 
Power, and the two maids, returned thanks to 
Heaven once more for the happy deliverance of the 
ensign, and retired; leaving Mr. Ostin particularly 
gratified at the kindness displayed on the occasion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


O, yes, tlie young hearts happy holy day, 

First love art thou—of heav’n a blessed ray, 
Which, once beheld, is fix’d in memory 
A thought of light, that ne’er through life can die— 
A fairy dream, though pass’d we ne’er forget, 

^ ti 

And wish we had not waken’d from it yet. 


I n order that we may arrive at objects which 
may interest the reader, as well as keep us to the 
high road of our romantic journey, we must pass 
together over a stream of five years: however, even 
as we cross the rivulet, some few tilings shall pre¬ 
sent themselves as imperatively claiming our at¬ 
tention. 

Redmond Allan remained an inmate at Heather- 
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hill, and became truly endeared to every member of 
Mr. Ostin’s family. Sorrow for the fate of Car¬ 
rol Watts, although deeply felt by him, gradually 
subsided, and, like the floating particles of earth 
which discolour the lake after a storm, from being 
allowed to remain unagitated, sunk to the bottom, 
and left his mind clear. The clergyman found in 
him a delightful companion ; educated as he was, 
and acquainted with all those elegant features of 
learning so esteemed by Mr. Ostin. He was no 
less beloved by the ensign. In those hours which 
the latter could spare from duty—whether sailing 
over the bay, or climbing the brown hills, or ex¬ 
pounding the pages of classical literature, or ming¬ 
ling in the gaieties of military life—they were 
usually together. Of similar ages, as well as tastes, 
their fondness for each other’s society increased 
daily; and, mutually bound as they were, by 
such strong ties of gratitude, it may be easily sup¬ 
posed that a sterling friendship existed between 
them. To little Emily also he became as dear as 
to her brothers. In short, Redmond found in the 
family of Mr. Ostin all the happiness which a 
beloved home affords; and to him, who, from his 
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earliest recollection, was unacquainted with such a 
blessing, it came with peculiar power, and fixed his 
affections on the amiable members of the family, 
even as firmly as nature could have bound them 
by the ties of kindred. 

Eleven months after the insurrection of the 23d 
of July, the regiment to which Gerrard Ostin be¬ 
longed w ? as ordered to England, and the clergy¬ 
man, thus about to lose the society of ,an only 
brother, conceived the idea of quitting Ireland in 
order to still enjoy that society at his new quarters : 
the insurrection of the preceding year perhaps 
weighed down this intention ; and pcradventure 
there was a still weightier cause in his mind for 
carrying it into effect. Mr. Ostin had been for 
several years the secret admirer of a young lady 
residing in his neighbourhood—the daughter of a 
respected friend of his deceased parent, a judge of 
the land, and highly valued in the state. She, with 
her father, had been a frequent visiter at Heather- 
hill, but, from the period of the insurrection, the 
father only visited Mr. Ostin. For ten months the 
clergyman had never seen her: inquiries for the 
daughter were always met by excuses from the 
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father—she was ill, or she was on a visit: some 
such reply put off from time to time his fond, but 
secret hopes. At length he found an opportunity 
of speaking with his beloved one (for she was be¬ 
loved dearly by him); it was at the house of a 
mutual friend: and O ! how altered was her form 
—her face—her air—her spirit ! Instead of the 
lively and life-inspiring girl—innocence laughing 
in her eyes and health on her cheek—he beheld 
an emaciated, melancholy, and heavy-hearted 
being. The change was as unexpected as the im¬ 
pulse excited in the breast of the lover was 
sudden. They were alone in a deeply shaded ar- 
bour—he had found her weeping over a miniature. 

t 

The heart of Mr. Ostin flowed out in the eloquence 
of love—of pity—and of sorrow : for the first time 
in his life he declared his passion, and besought her 
to speak to him in confidence on the subject which 
preyed upon her mind. She did confide in him— 
she opened her heart; but the secret quenched 
in him all hope of ever being possessed of her he 
so long had pictured as his future bride and 

blessing. She confessed that she had been so 

* 

unfortunate as to love one who was now in the 
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dishonoured grave—one who had offered up his life 
on a scaffold a sacrifice to mistaken patriotism: to 
his narrow and cold bed she had chained her 
heart, and she only looked for death to place her 
beside him—her dear—her beloved—her adored 
Robert Emmet:—and the tears rolled over^the 
miniature of the unfortunate dead as she kissed it and 
breathed out a prayer for the soul of its original. 
She also informed him that her father had refused to 

nr 

give her his paternal countenance on account of her 
attachment to a man opposed so outrageously as 
Emmet was to the government of which he formed 
a part. This unexpected disappointment to the 
long-cherished hopes of Mr. Ostin, operated 
strongly on his feelings; but his grief was as secret 
as his love—it was only marked exteriorly by a 
slight shade of melancholy in his manner, while 
his heart felt its full and bitter power within. The 
kind girl gave him a ring as a token of her friend¬ 
ship—for the truly esteemed Mr. Ostin—and were it 
not that the image of Emmet engrossed the whole 
of her affection, she would certainly have bestowed 
upon him her hand ; but, save him she adored, she 
looked only to death. To quit a scene then, which 
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produced so much food for sad reflection, and 

from the disappointment he experienced, became 

so changed in its aspect, was a step in which Mr. 

Ostin was justified, and he determined to depart 

from his native country for England, as soon as he 

could dispose of Heatherhill. The politics of the 

times, too, increased his wish to leave Ireland; 

and as he possessed an income of six hundred a 

year, he conceived that he should be more happy, as 

* 

well as more safe, in England, than in a country 
where religious differences endangered property 
and blighted social enjoyment—where to belong to 
no party was to be despised by both. Although 
the disappointment experienced by Mr. Ostin 
might have been sufficient to break the heart of a 
young enthusiast, it was not met with more uii- 
w'orthy feelings by him : but he had arrived at 
the legitimum tempus and w as not the giddy 
hero and the ready victim of the first passion 
that blew : he could feel the shock as fully—but 
he could sustain it better. 

Gerrard’s regiment received the route for Bath ; 
and as it was understood that when it should arrive 
there the ensign was to look out for a suitable re- 

h 3 
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sidence for his brother in the neighbourhood of that 
city, the parting of the young officer from those he 
loved was not attended with sorrow: the hope of 
soon meeting again glossed over the pain of se¬ 
paration ; yet as the vessel which bore him sailed 
out of the harbour,unseen tears were shed on both 
sides. 

Miles Magoverin took leave of the family, and 
of every living thing about the house, as if he 
were on the point of sailing for the East Indies 
without a hope of again beholding them ; and he 
was seen emerging from the stable of his favourite 
pony, on the morning of his embarkation, with 
moistened eyes and sorrowful countenance. One of 
his greatest regrets was for the loss he should sus¬ 
tain in being deprived of the tuition so kindly 
afforded him by Redmond Allan; for that young 
gentleman, when leisure permitted, had been in the 
habit of instructing Miles in classic lore; in return 
for which service the grateful pupil had twisted many 
a fishing fly, and many a hare had tracked through 
fuvze and briars, to provide sport for his preceptor. 
The love of Latin and long words became fixed in 
his heart; and he had not only gone so far as to 
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read “ Corderius ” and “ Selectw” but was rapidly 
acquiring the art of construing the first fable in Phve- 
drus without taking his hand off the margin, when 
the order arrived for his departure from Heatherhill, 
Redmond Allan, and the delightful instruction he 
had been doily in the habit of receiving from his lips. 

It was the first time Miles had felt the reality of his 
new profession—its first pain—that of imperatively 
forcing him from all the happy associations of home; 
for Heatherhill was the scene of his infancy and his 
manhood: nor would he have attempted the ar¬ 
duous life of a soldier, but that his young master 
had, by his example, stimulated his inert heroism 
into life and activity. It was all well enough until 
the regiment had received the route; and then, 
indeed, where was the heroism f Natural affection 
for Heatherhill, and every 6take and blade of grass 
it contained, took place of martial visions in the 
breast of Miles, and he would have gladly ex¬ 
changed situations with his beloved and respected 
pony, from which he was now about to part, and 
whose comfortable bed and manger (much as jie 
loved him) he now for the first time envied. His wife, 
too, (for Miles had married Kitty, the rosy-faced 
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dairy-maid of Hcatherhill, a month previously to 
his departure,) felt the approaching troubles of her 
new life, and her affection for her husband would 
not permit her to remain where he was not; for 
Miles was every thing to Kitty, and Kitty was 
every thing to Miles. 

It is not so easy a matter to dispose of houses 
and lands in Ireland as Mr. Ostin imagined, when 
he resolved to remove his place of residence to 
Bath. Month after month passed away, without his 
succeeding in arranging his affairs so much to his 
satisfaction as to enable him to leave his country ; 
until, at length, lie became careless about the mat¬ 
ter; and, in the real comforts of his home—his books 
—his gun—his sister and his friend, no less than 
four years more stole away without removing him 
from Hcatherhill. The object of his disappointed 
affections, too, had gone to Sidiy, by the directions 
of her physicians, for the recovery of her health ; 
and although he never could forget her, yet ab¬ 
sence, and the occupations of his life considerably 
softened down the asperity of his feelings. He was 
never heard to mention her name; yet he never 
retired to rest without a prayer for her recovery, 
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and a kiss bestowed on the ring which was the 
pledge of her friendship: nor could the charms of 
female beauty, amongst which he necessarily 
mingled, operate the slightest change on him ; his 
warm heart had been occupied with the impression 
of one lovely image, but in that happy occupation, 
by the Gorgon touch of disappointment, it was 
turned to stone— 

(< Wax to receive, and marble to retain,” 
it was incapable of another impression. 

During the time Redmond Allan dwelt at Heather- 
hill, which was nearly five years, the friendly 
attachment existing between him and Emily Ostin 
gradually ripened into the fondest affection. Her 
brother beheld the growing passion, and silently 
approved: he knew what it was to love; and al¬ 
though its sweetest blessing to him was lost for 
ever, the misfortune did not sour his heart, and 
turn it to the misanthropy which cannot bear to 
contemplate in another feelings which it could never 
enjoy itself. He admired—he encouraged their 
affection; for his benevolent nature loved to see 
others happy—and virtuous lovers most of all. He 
hoped to behold bis dear sister yet united in mar- 
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riage to one who was already little less than brother 
to him, and on whom he looked as a paragon of 
excellence. 

Redmond was now arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, and Emily at that of seventeen: he a tall, 
handsome, well grown young man—his eyes black, 
full, and shaded by well marked eye-brows; his 
hair dark and shining; his teeth white and even ; 
his cheek coloured by the breeze of health, some¬ 
what brown and ruddy; his features expressive of 
a heart replete with integrity and gentleness; his 
mind by nature dignified, and by education refined; 
she, like the scene in which she dwelt, luxuriantly 
beautiful—her eyes as blue as the clearest sky 
that ever spread over her home; her hair of golden, 
glosBy hue, and profuse as the foliage about her; 
in her stature somewhat taller than the middle size, 

and, from the healthy sea air in which she lived, of 

\ 

rather a full and round form, yet light and elastic 
as the mountain doe; her mind, too, stored with the 
best branches of female education: for the learn¬ 
ing and taste of Mr. Ostin had been particularly 
directed to the mental cultivation of his beloved 
sister. 
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If personal and mental charms had not conspired 

to unite the lovers so firmly, the place in which 

they resided would have accomplished it; for many 

a lover has been made by the invisible spirit of 

Killinv Hill, so near to which stood the house of 
•/ * 

Heatherhill. In that favoured and romantic spot 
love whispers to the heart from every thing around, 
—from the leafy deli and the rippling rivulet—from 
the dark branches and the light green sward—from 
the yellow sands of the shore and the murmurs of 
its summer waves—from its blue mountains—the 
caves of its dark rocks, and the white wings of its 
sea-birds. And what hearts codffd be more sus¬ 
ceptible of the magic influence, than those of 
Redmond and Emily ? 

Gerrard Ostin’s regiment, during this time, had 
gone the rounds of quarters through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, and Guernsey; from 
the last mentioned of which he had arrived at 
Bath, and there scarcely taken possession of his bar¬ 
rack-rooms, when the corps received orders to be 
in readiness for foreign service. Gerrard, who for 
nearly four years had not seen the family of Hea- 
thcrhill, wished as much for that pleasure as the 

h 3 
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members of it did to see him . He had been but a 
short time gazetted to a company, and, from his 
peculiar views of duty, he felt that he could not, 
consistently with these feelings, apply for leave of 
absence: therefore he wrote such a letter to his 
brother as, at once, decided that gentleman on 
going with his family for a season to Bath, where 
lie could enjoy, for some time at least, the society of 
his brother, from whom he had been so long sepa¬ 
rated. *The clergyman’s determination delighted 
Emily and Redmond : and a suitable person having 
been left in charge of Heathcrhill, they set off for 
Bath without further delay. In order more quickly 
as well as more easily to accomplish the journey, 
Mr. Ostin chose the voyage direct to Bristol, 
instead of the land by Holyhead or Waterford; 
for thus he was enabled to bring with him his horse 
and gig, as well as his old but valuable pony, 
upon whose back he was determined to explore the 
best roads, and most picturesque bye-lanes, in the 
vicinity of Bath. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Put by thy tiny books, awl atop abroad ; 

Take up the world, Sir • “tis a wond'rous work, 
Abstruse, yet worthy oi thy pains with .1*— 
Each land a volume, and »\«‘h man a page 


On the first of March, in the dusk of a fine, dry, 
but cold evening, the family of Pieatherhill com¬ 
pleted the last and most agreeable part of tneir 
journey—the tide from Bristol to Path; and ar¬ 
rived at the Albion hoto 1 , where they were met, as 
they drew up to the door, by a tall grenadier 
officer, in full regimentals, who, as Emily was 
alighting from the gig, assisted by Mr. Ostin, 
caught her in his arms, and without ceremony 
began to kiss her, and call her his “ dear Emily,” 
to the momentary surprise of the clergyman, and 
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the do slight alarm of Redmond Allan, neither of 
whom could imagine, while the embraces were going 
on, that the tall, athletic, whiskered, and fierce-look- 
ing grenadier captain was no other than Gerrard 
Ostin—the slim, gentle, and unbearded ensign, who 
had parted from them Heatherhill at four years pre¬ 
viously: nor was Emily without sudden fears that 
this unceremonious seizure was the first step to a 
terrible and romantic adventure. However, the 
words, M my dear sister,” uttered by the officer, 
set all right; and his hearty embraces of his 
brother and old. friend Redmond, which soon 
followed, proved that four years’ absence had not 
lessened the ardour of his affection for those whom 
he now so rejoiced to see. 

To give a just idea of the joy which Miles Ma- 
goverin felt and exhibited on hearing of the arrival 
of Mr. Ostin and family at Bath, we should say 
that he had well nigh gone mad. And, indeed, 
his wife Kitty (now a duly established matron of the 
grenadier company) displayed similar approxima¬ 
tions to insanity on the occasion. When Miles saw 
not only <€ the masther” (as he styled Mr. Ostin), 
his u young misthress,” his beloved instructor in 
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classic lore, Redmond Allan, and the motherly 
housekeeper of Heatherhill, but his old companion 
the pony (now quite white), the fit (for it canno 
be termed any thing else) came to a sudden climax, 
and put his personal liberty in jeopardy ; for the 
serjeant-major of his company was more than once, 
during the evening, inclined to send him to the 
guard-house, for disturbing the tranquillity of the 
barrack-room of which he was a member. But 
that non-commissioned officer prudently made al¬ 
lowance for the operation of sundry cups of wine 
which Mr. Ostin had bestowed upon him, as well as 
a liberal number of motley draughts purchased by 
himself as oblations to his joy, and Miles was 
therefore permitted to settle himself into a sleep 
—like the ocean after a storm. 

Mr. Ostin immediately provided a suitable house 
for his temporary residence; and was called upon 
by some of the best people of Bath. He, as well 
as Redmond, was hospitably received by the 
regiment, and the social clergyman in return enter¬ 
tained the officers. * 

At the mess dinner, a few days after Mr. 
Ostin’s arrival at Bath, he became acquainted 
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with a man of large fortune, who was a magistrate 
of the county of Somerset, and colonel of a yeo¬ 
manry corps of cavalry, possessing a splendid 
mansion and domain, situated within a mile of 
Bath. His name was Raven; and, in virtue of 
his yeomanry command, was universally called 
<s Colonel Haven.” He was from fifty-five or fifty- 
seven years of age, but, from a natural strength 
of constitution which he possessed, as well as 
certain attentions to costume and the regenerating 
qualities of the toilette, was generally considered to 
be yet on the sunny-side of fifty. He was not, 
in his dress, the ancient dandy of modern times 
which the above—made allusion to the toilette 
might lead our readers to suppose, but a genus 
between the costume of a country fox-hunt¬ 
ing gentleman and the mufti of a military com¬ 
mander ; sometimes seen with yellow u buckskins” 
and jockey boots, a green shooting-jacket, and 
powdered hair, terminating behind in a well-tied 
military tail; at other times in his white yeomanry 
“ leathers,” high jack-boots and spurs, blue body 
coat, overtopped by a huge and many caped 
corbeau “ fear not,” with a hunting whip in his 
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hand, and his hat, as he always wore it, sitting on 
one side of his head, and fenced on its left flank by 
a chevaux de feiz (we cannot get over the pun) 
of well-powdered hair. His person was tall, and 
somewhat clumsy; his features strongly marked, 
brown, and weather-beateto; but, notwithstanding, 
rather good-looking than otherwise, owing to an 
agreeable manner which he delighted to put pn, 
more out of proud condescension, than gentleness 
of heart. At an early age he might have been, 
what most people at first sight would call hand¬ 
some; yet must have also been tinged with that 
vulgarity of manner, which subsequent years of 
gay and fashionable life had not entirely dis¬ 
sipated. 

The brief history of Colonel Haven is this:—he 
had been a private soldier in the carbineers, anil had 
passed through various gradations of preferment;— 
corporal—serjeant—serjeant-major, and troop quar¬ 
ter-master; in which last-named situation he managed 
to turn the hay and oats of his Majesty into gold for 
his own purse, and thereby was enabled to assist 
himself in obtaining the commission of cornet. 
In the enjoyment of this post—an officer of cavalry 
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—was Colonel Raven, when he, fortunately for 
himself, captivated the wealthy widow of Sir William 
Vandeleur, an English baronet, and succeeded in 
possessing himself of her hand and fortune. Al¬ 
though the great bulk of the property, left by the 
baronet, was entailed on his only son, still the 
management of it was in the hands of the widow'; 
and as the heir was only a child when Sir William 
died, the years until he became of age afforded 
the handling of such a splendid income, as made 
the cornet of carbineers feel perfectly happy. 
Besides this, the widow’s jointure was no incon¬ 
siderable thing, and although it was settled on 
herself at her second marriage, Colonel Raven felt 
that he had a tongue that could, as Richard says, 
4< wheedle the very devil,” and that although his wife 
should be legally the mistress of her own money, 
he should in reality be the master of it. The heir 
to the property, and son-in-law of Colonel Raven, 

was, at the period of which we write, a major in 

\ 

the regiment to which Gerrard Ostin belonged; 
and, through meeting the clergyman at the regi¬ 
mental mess, when a guest of his son-in-law, they 
became acquainted. 
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This major—Sir Edward Vandeleur—although 
nearly a year beyond the age which qualified him 
to take possession of the property, in the care of 
his mother and her husband, merely made that 
possession nominal, and suffered the whole to be 
still managed by the Colonel, contenting himself 
with drawing frequently on the former’s banker, 
such sums as enabled him to live in a most splendid 
and profuse style. The major appeared to be pas* 
sionately fond of a military life, and often boasted, ' 
that if he were to have the management of a king¬ 
dom, and that such management should deny him 
the exercise of his military profession, he would give 
it up sooner than not be a soldier. For his age he 
had succeeded almost beyond example; he had been 
but five years in the army, and at twenty-two years 
old, had become senior major of his regiinent. 
This, of course, was accomplished by cash alone: 
buying bis way through thick and thin, he had 
passed from cavalry to infantry, and from infantry 
to cavalry, as the steps to advancement presented 
themselves to his purse. His last change from the 
light dragoons had taken place, just two months 
before Mr. Ostin arrived at Bath: and from the 
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temporary absence of Lieutenant-Colonel Howard, 
he possessed the command of the regiment. 

Lady Vandcleur, although, in the early years of 
her second marriage, a frequenter of all the gay 
circles of Bath and London, had for the last four 
years wholly confined herself to Vandeleur house, 
the family mansion, on account of the almost entire 
loss of h^* sight; she had always laboured under a 
weakness of the eyes, but it had increased of late 
years, and prevented her the enjoyment of that gay 
circle of society, to which she had through life been 
attached; perhaps her age, for she was now up¬ 
wards of fifty, also served to induce a distaste for 
those pleasures. Still she enjoyed a select society 
at her own house, which, with the ardent affections 
of her beloved daughter Charlotte Vandeleur, were 
the only pleasures of her retired life; for Colonel 
Raven had long since substituted the shadow for the 
name of husband: yet, through Lady Vandeleur’s 
admirable temper and refined manners, the cold¬ 
ness existing between her and the colonel, never 
was warmed into worse conduct, than a dark look 
from him, and silent but bitter submission from 
her. She tacitly tolerated his neglect, and he could 
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not help respecting her, for her virtuous forbear- 
ance. How such a man could gain the affections, 
or at least the hand of such a woman, can only be 
wondered at, but not reasoned on; they say, 
£4 marriages are made in heaven,” and to this pro¬ 
verb we charitably attribute the union of Comet 
Raven (of whose family, property, or country, no¬ 
body knew any thing, except his own regiment) to 
Lady Vandeleur of Vandeleur Hall, the relict of a 
baronet, whose family was the most*ancient. as well 
as respectable, and whose fortune was the most 
magnificent in the county of Somerset. Her lady¬ 
ship certainly believed him to he a gentleman, and 
had never heard, during the year his regiment was 
quartered at Bath, that he had held an hum¬ 
bler rank thfjn that of cornet This ignorance of 
his real state was the consequence of keen contri¬ 
vance on the part of Raven: and when a cunning 
troop quarter-master’s art is placed in the scale 
with the perception of an unsuspecting widow, 
whose sight is not the best, we can easily imagine 
which shall weigh down the other. The carbineer 
was a fortune hunter—he 6 sohoed’ his game, pur¬ 
sued, like a knowing sportsman, and succeeded in 
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picking her up, just as his regiment marched from 
Bath. He resigned his commission; the carbineers 
were disbanded some time afterwards; and as no¬ 
body but the people of that corps knew what he 
really had been, the dissolution of it gave him con¬ 
fidence, and he publicly asserted that he was the 
son of a colonel who was killed in the American 
war, and of high family connections: so artfully 
and confidently did he dilate occasionally on these 
points, that not^ only Lady Vandeleur, but all her 
acquaintances believed him. 

The families of Mr. Ostin and the colonel be¬ 
came intimately acquainted. Emily and Charlotte, 
both nearly of an age, soon grew into close friend¬ 
ship ; and the former, from her amiable qualities, 
received the warmest attention from Lady Vande¬ 
leur . The colonel, who was considered of rather a 
haughty and inhospitable character by the military 
who were quartered at Bath, although he so fre¬ 
quently visited his son-in-law at the mess, now sud¬ 
denly assumed the most liberal feelings, and be¬ 
came profuse in his hospitality. No day passed 

« 

without a visit from him to the clergyman, or an 
entertainment given to him, his family, and the 
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officers of the regiment at Vandeleur Hall. Every 
body, even his son Sir Edward, wondered at the 
extraordinary spirit of vivacity which infused itself 
into his manners, #nd the officers began to look 
upon him as the best entertainer in all Bath and its 
vicinity. One in particular flattered his heart with 
the belief that it was, alone, on his account—this 
was Gerrard Ostin ; and several hinted their sus¬ 
picions to that effect. The yoijng captain, it was 
well known to his brother officers, had formed an 
attachment for Miss Vandeleur, and with no weak 
hopes of success. That young lady had danced 
with him, and some went so far as to say, that he 
had performed a serenade beneath her window. 
But it was also known that the colonel had expressed 
his disapprobation of Captain Ostin’s pretensions ; 
for he had gone so far as to declare in a pointed man¬ 
ner, at the mess, that Miss Vandeleur should never, 
with his consent, marry into the army. It was, there¬ 
fore, universally thought that this sudden change 
in the conduct of Colonel Raven arose from an ap¬ 
probation of Captain Ostin’s pretensions to the hand 
of his daughter-in-law, arising out of the formers 
acquaintance with the clergyman, whereby he be- 
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came satisfied of bis high respectability. However, 
notwithstanding the lover’s frequent visits at Van- 
deleur Hall, his attention to church, the promenade, 
the assembly, and the pump-rooms, he could not 
succeed in getting an opportunity of speaking 
alone with the object of his affections ; the colonel 
was either by her side, or she herself was unex¬ 
pectedly absent, nobody knew wherefore. He 
w r rote to her, but received no answer, except in 
one instance, and this was of a cold and repulsive 
character, so that the impetuous and amorous 
captain was convinced bitterly of the false hopes 
which Colonel Raven’s change of conduct at first 
occasioned in him, and'suffered the most poignant 
disappointment and distracting passion. At length 
he resolved to speak to the Colonel on the subject; 
and as he was one who having once determined on 
an action lost no time in performing it, he pro¬ 
ceeded at once to his brother’s house, where he 
knew Colonel Raven was that day expected, with 
the fixed resolution of opening his mind to him 
on the subject. 

The house occupied by Mr. Ostin might have 
had written on its front, with great propriety, 
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“ rus in urbe for the clergyman could no more 
live out of bushes and brambles than a blackbird. 
The captain had entered the front gate unobserved, 
and passed into the flower-garden by a green 
wicket, at one side of the house, through a narrow 
walk fenced with sweet-briars, willow, lilac and 
laburnum trees: his intention was to rest for a 
few moments in a close summer house, at the 
bottom of Lhe garden, and there, in the shade, 
restore his mind and body .to a proper temperature 
—the one over-heated by anxiety, the other by a 
strong meridian .sun. 

Here he seated himself, and remained pen¬ 
sively gazing on, and comparing the charms of 
his mistress (what will not lovers do ?) to the 
various beautiful flowers which lay before his 
sight—some peeping out from deep shades, of 
over-hanging leaves, half seen; others in full 
glory, glistening in the sun: in every blooming 
leaf he saw some comparative beauty of his 
beloved Charlotte Vandeleur. 

At length his meditations were interrupted, 
by the appearance of Redmond Allan and his 
sister Emily, at a short distance. They 
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were slowly emerging from a shady walk—she 
leaning affectionately on his arm; and they stop* 
ped, fully in the captain's view, to admire the 
beauty of the foliage and flowers, which stood 
before them. From his concealment he fixed 
his eyes on them, and felt a melancholy in¬ 
terest in beholding the happiness of the lovers, 
(for he knew they were lovers), and in constrasting 
it with his own misery. They, believing that they 
were alone, indulged in all the innocent delights 
of affection ; their lips moved as if they were turn¬ 
ing the floral beauties on which they gazed to the 
use of their loves, and mutually communicating 
those comparisons, which were silently and solitarily 
passing in the mind of the captain. He saw his 
sister lean against Redmond's breast, her white 
arm on his shoulder, and her eyes fixed on his 
face, with the expressions of her fond heart beam¬ 
ing in her countenance, while her lover commented 
on a green branch which he had just plucked; 
and when he had ceased to speak, her breast 
heaved with a deep sigh, while he fondly 
pressed her to his bosom, and kissed her fair fore¬ 
head. The stbut heart of the young grenadier 
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was overcome, and the tear stealing from his eye, 
confessed it. He hastily brushed the betraying 
stranger from his cheek, and was about to proceed 
towards the lovers; but suddenly recollecting that 
he was an unlicensed observer of their embrace, 
remained in the summer-house until they had disap-* 
peared amongst the leaves: he then hastily directed 
his steps to the house, in order to find Colonel Raven. 

As he entered the parlour, his brother bad 
just stept up stairs, to fetch a paper which he wished 
to shew to Colonel Raven. The latter met the 
captain with his usual shake of the hand, and 
both sat down conversing on the topics of the day. 
At length Ostin, after a short pause, intro¬ 
duced the subject nearest his heart, by inquiring 
politely after the health of Miss Vandeleur. 

sc She’s charmingly, thank’ee—charmingly— 
charmingly”—replied the colonel, slapping his 
knees with his hands : then suddenly standing up, 
and looking out of the front window, he continued, 
66 What a lovely view this window commands! You 
can see Vandeleur Hall to great advantage. Look 
here. Captain Ostin—do you observe that farm¬ 
house on the rising ground ?” 

VOL. i. i 
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“ Yes.” 

tc I must buy the owner out, and have it pulled 
down: it stands quite in my way.” 

<c Colonel Raven, I have wished, for some time, 
to have had an opportunity of speaking to you on 
a particular matter,” observed Captain Ostin, after 
a few moments silence, in a resolute tone, and with 
a seriousness of manner which had the effect of 
fixing the attention of the colonel, evidently much 
against his will, for he suspected the nature of the 
business about to be communicated. 

w Well, Captain Ostin, what may it be ?” 

“ I have purchased dll my commissions from 
that of ensign, and am now a captain, of two-and- 
twenty years of age; my purchase-money is ready 
for a majority,; I have good interest at head¬ 
quarters, and possess four hundred a year private 
property to assist me in my professional career. 
With these qualifications only I am forced to 
acknowledge that I am an aspirer to the hand of 
Miss Vandeleur; and, if affection for that lady 

w 

we^re to he taken into the account, the most sincere 
m$y bp added.’* 

“ Really, Captain Ostia,” replied the colonel. 
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“ you do me honour: but my daughter-in-law is 
rather young to think of a husband—«be h not 
more than seventeen.” 

“ My object is not to ask her hand at this 
moment, but your permission to hope*fbr it.” 

A loud fit of coughing now seized the colonel, 
which was far less painful to him than to Ostin; 
and, as the paroxysm ceased, be observed-— 

iC Ay—ay—ay—ay—she is a fine girl, and pos- " 
sesses no small fortune. Hereafter, perhaps, cap¬ 
tain, when you and *she grow a little older—God 
bless me, what a cough I have got!—I’ll tell you 
how it was, Sir,—that-—I taught cold.” 

<e First tell me, colonel, shall I have your per¬ 
mission to hope for a union with Miss Vandelcur ?” 
interrupted the captain, rising from his chair. 

Another fit of coughing seized the colonel, 
through which the lover patiently suffered, until 
the reply came:— 

M Why—the fact is—’pon my honour I never had 
such an attack before—but—really—Captain Ostin, 

* I must consult Lady Vandeleur:—-however, you 
are a worthy and an excellent fellow: we must talk 
on this matter another time.—Now I think on't, you 

i 2 
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shall come over to Vandeleur Hall to the field-day, 
you know. My son-in-law, Major Vandeleur, and 
the whole regiment, are to be there: you must not 
have leave of absence. You shall delight the eyes 
of the ladies with the style in which you shall ma¬ 
noeuvre your grenadiers—eh ! Why wc are to 
have a grand field-day in my park. You cannot 
be absent, you know; and your brother and your 
sister—all must go. 1 ’ 

“ I feel most happy in the honour, and so 
will both my brother and my sisterreplied the 
captain. 

At this moment, Colonel Raven, looking out into 
the garden, exclaimed, 

“Ah—there she is—there is Miss Ostin:—I 
must go and tell her that Lady Vandeleur will come 
for her herself,'’ exclaimed the colonel; and then, 
as he hastened out at the door of the garden, said 
to Captain Ostin, 

“ When your brother comes down stairs, say I 
am not yet gone—I want to speak to him.” 

Disappointed, though not displeased, the lover 
^remained musing at the window. He turned, over 
and over in his thoughts, every word that had 
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fallen from Colonel Raven, deducing alternately 
hopes and terrors: the coughing was a great argu¬ 
ment against his fair expectations, for he believed 
it to be a voluntary fit, adopted to give a change 
to the subject of discourse: but then the words, 
“ You are a worthy and an excellent fellow,” 
together with the special invitation to Vandeleur 

■m 

Hall, and the compliment paid him on his skill in 
manoeuvring his grenadiers, weighed down the 
balance in favour of his bright hopes, and he felt 
now happy in the conclusion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Banners spread, and feathers fly. 
Soldiers smile, and maidens sigh; 
Mingling colours charm the sight. 
Flashes dart from beauties bright; 
Green beneath, and blue above- 
Fair mosaic-work of Love! 


The field-day, alluded to in the last chapter, 
took place at the appointed time. It was in fact 
nothing less than a design of Colonel Raven’s to 
give eclat to a dejeune with which he proposed to 
entertain le mondc in his park—a fete champetre — 
and in uniformity with his late change from seclu¬ 
sion and parsimoniousness, to society and profusion: 
nobody knew why or wherefore, but all wondered. 

The Ostin family, with the exception of the 
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captain, arrived in Lady Vandeleur’s barouche ; for 
her ladyship* although, from ill health, unaccus¬ 
tomed to leave her house, did on this occasion go 
herself for the purpose of fetching Charlotte ; and 
Colonel Raven assured that young lady, as he 
handed her from the carriage, it was an attention 
that would not be paid to any other but her lady¬ 
ship’s most esteemed friend, Miss Ostin. 

The day was one of September's best—the sun 

4 

shone brightly, and the breeze tempered its rays; 
a clear blue sky arched over the richest colours of 
autumnal foliage, green fields, yellow corn, and 
rippling waters; the young birds wantoned in the 
air; the holiday dresses of the country people 
glistened along the road from Bath to Vandeleur 
Hall; and many a pretty eye watched the coming 
of the bright and bannered regiment. 

All the company had assembled by twelve 
o’clock* Groups of fashionables lounged through 
the park, or reclined in the marquees, which were 
tastefully planted there. Seated in an arm chair* 
on the lawn before the house, and under the shade of 
a larch, sat Lady Vandeleur—her state of health not 
permitting her to walk about—in conversation with 
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Miss Ostin, and attended by her waiting womans 
and two footmen in splendid livery. Mr. Ostin and 
Redmond Allan had joined with those who were 
looking at the movements of the Yeomanry corps, 
commanded by Colonel Raven, and forming into 
line near the grand entrance of the park, there 
to receive, with due honours, the regiment of the 
line, whose sonorous and spirit-stirring band could 
be now heard as it approached. The colonel 
was mounted on his best charger, and busy in 
keeping his men from breaking squares with dis¬ 
cipline, while the yeomen themselves, anxious to 
please their gallant commander, in many instances 
overdid their parts, causing some little confusion in 
the collective manoeuvres of the corps, and no small 
mortification in the brea9t of their colonel, who 
plumed himself on being as good a drill as ever had 
belonged to the old carbineers. His hair was fully 
powdered, frizzed at the sides, and terminating in 
a long queue; his regimentals were quite 6t spic and 
span”—silver-chain spurs, brightly glisteningon the 
well polished jack-boot—leathers like snow—epau¬ 
lettes sparkling—steel sword-scabbard gleaming— 
a full and drooping feather in his cocked-hat, and his 
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sash tightly tied—that is to say, as, tightly as 
the waist, around which it was applied, admitted, 
without impeding respiration : and this part of the 
dress was the only one which did not accord with 
the heroic air the colonel assumed—it told tales— 
it was an unsightly index; for the w'earer was, in 
spite of his anxious desire to be thought still 
young, not far from the dignity of bearing a 

a 

“ Fair round belly, with good capon lined.’’ 

« 

The swelling sounds of their martial music now 
announced the near approach of the regulars; upon 
which Colonel Raven’s anxiety to form his yeomen 
in proper order to receive them increased. He 
galloped from front to rear—from right to left— 
46 Officers, to your places"’— 4< Dress up there, you 
rear-rank fellows”— 4t Sergeants, be d—-d to you, 
steady ”—and sucli like phrases, flew rapidly from the 
agitated commander’s lips, and at length obtained 
for him a tolerably well-formed line, which consisted 
only of four companies, whose complement of offi¬ 
cers was incomplete—one drum and one fife. The 
appearance of the line would have been much better 
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had it been dressed from flanks to centre, with a 
little more attention to size ; and, perhaps, if the 
men themselves had been dressed , from head to 
foot, a little more uniformly, it would have been 
better still ; blit, unfortunately for the pride of 
Colonel Raven, a difference of taste in the cut, fit, 
and application of the regimentals pervaded the 
corps—no two men had displayed a uniformity 
in any thing except the colour of their dresses; and 
in this particular they were regulated by the ser¬ 
geant major, who had been specially entrusted with 
the duty, and ordered not to allow any man to muster 
in a coloured cravat, or in shoes and stockings, 
as the colonel himself was to appear in full regi¬ 
mentals. By the bye, it should be observed, in 
exculpation of the worthy yeomen, that if they had 
made a practice of appearing on parade carelessly 
dressed, it arose more from the example of their 
colonel himself than from a desire to oppose exist¬ 
ing regulations; for that commander had usually 
come to the parade dressed in a round hat, a blue 
coat with a red cape, yellow buskins, and top- 
boots. 

“ Rear rank, take open order! 1 bellowed the 
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colonel, as he reined up his steed in front of the 
line. 

The command was executed in a short time, 
and without much confusion : there were no aids, 
and the adjutant, by forcible directions, brought 
the pivots to a fair cover. 

“ March !” 

And the thing was complete—the officers in front 
of their respective companies, with their swords duly 
placed across their breasts; while the rear rank 
settled into a tolerably straight line, and the drum 
and fife removed to the right flank of the corps. 

The regulars were now entering the gate, about 
three hundred yards from the yeGmen—all in 
sight of the gay company, who were lounging on a 
rising ground behind. 

“ Now,” cried the colonel, <s when I give the 
word ; prctentj let the drummers beat the march— 
mind that, you boys there.” 

“ Very well, Sir,” roared the fifer. 

The pioneers of the regulars—two ranks of rough, 
strong fellows, with new regimentals, leather-aprons, 
hair-chacos, hatchets, saws, &c., now marched in 
at the gate; then followed Drum-major Stubbs— 
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a stout man, whose countenance displayed his na¬ 
tural good humour, as well as acquired taste for 
gastronomy and strong waters—his person be¬ 
dizened with lace, and in his hand a magnificent 
staff, which he ceremoniously employed in marking 
the time of the music, and his own pompous step. 
Next came the band, playing a “ quick-step,' w in soul- 
stirring harmony: then the mounted Major Sir Ed¬ 
ward ; and now the loud and repeated command, 
“ Right shoulders forward from their respective 
officers, successively announced the entrance of eight 
companies of fine soldiers, equipped and dressed 
strictly according to the regulation. Lastly entered 
Miles Magoverin, in full uniform, at the head of his 
little battalion of school-boys and school-girls, as 
grave and as upright as his important office required 
him to be. 

The regiment continued its inarch onward, and, 
as it passed the line of yeomanry, was saluted with 
the “ Present arm, y,” accompanied by the best 
efforts of the fife and drum : indeed, nothing pre¬ 
vented the complimentary ceremony from going off 
with perfect eclat, but the nervous timidity of 
Colonel Raven's horse: that animal, unaccustomed 
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as he was to martial music, took it into his head to 
run to the rear of the line, as the cymbols and 
great drum of the band approached him, and no 
exertion of the gallant commander could prevail 
upon him to return to his post. The extraordinary 
movement caused some merriment at the expense 
of the colonel; and notwithstanding his usual boast 
of having belonged to the old carbineers, many 
were inclined to susppct that his acquirements in 
horsemanship were not extensive, until he explained 
to them that the horse was a new purchase, and 
had never seen a regiment before. 

The regular battalion having passed on. Colonel 
Raven dismounted, gave the restive animal into 
the charge of his servant, and with his trusty yeo¬ 
men followed to the ground whereon the grand 
military display was to take place. Both corps 
there formed into one line, and the band was or¬ 
dered out to take its station under a spreading 
beech tree, a hundred yards in front of the line, 
to delight the promenaders with its best selec¬ 
tion of martial pieces. Near this tree stood a 
number of marquees, and as it was on a gentle 
elevation, commanding a good view of the troops, 
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most of the company were to be seen there. Lady 
Vandeleur also sat at this place, and still beside 
her, in earnest conversation, was Emily Ostin. 

The yeomen now commenced the grand busi¬ 
ness of the day, which was forced upon them by 
Sir JEdward Vandeleur, in compliment to their 
colonel and entertainer. The regulars remained 
drawn up in line and at a distance in the rear of the 
other corps, who, under the command of Colonel 
Raven, proceeded to display their capabilities in 
field movements, with more alacrity than success. 
However, they managed to take “ close order 1 * 
and “ open order," and “ open order 1 * and “ close 
order,** and wheeled from line into column, and 
from column into line, without producing any feel¬ 
ing of disapprobation from the ladies, while the 
colonel threw a considerable impulse into the actions 
of his men by the extraordinary efforts of his 
lungs—Vandeleur Park rang with his word of 
command; and were all the spectators in the 
situation of Lady Vandeleur, as regarded that 
lady’s sight—that is to say, wholly judging by the 
colonel’s martial roars—they must have thought 
that the yeomen were most admirably disciplined. 
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The regulars now took up their ground in 
front, while the yeomen marched to the rear, and 
Major Vandeleur, mounted on his splendidly ca¬ 
parisoned charger, rode out, and took his station a 
few yards from Lady Vandeleur, and the principal 
group of spectators. The line formed, and pre¬ 
sented to the eye a beautiful picture—the red, 
white, and polished black colours of the men’s 
clothing—the brightness of their accoutrements— 
the regularity of their ranks—the grenadiers dis¬ 
tinguished by superior size on the right of the line 
—and the light company by their green feathers, on 
the left—the steadiness of the line—and the clear 
green turf, throwing the whole into minute percep¬ 
tion, called forth the admiration of all who beheld 
the scene. 

The major now put the battalion through the 
most difficult manoeuvres—wheeling into subdivi¬ 
sions, backward and forward—countermarching 
from both flanks—wheeling on the centre—diagonal 
and echelon marching—charging in line, and form¬ 
ing the rallying-square. Every movement was 
executed with the greatest precision; and when they 
were concluded, the display was rewarded with 
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three hearty cheers from the yeomerv, and the ap- 
provings miles of the numerous beauties who be¬ 
held it. 

Colonel Itaven now took his station with the prin¬ 
cipal spectators; and the two corps, having united 
and formed into open column, proceeded to pass him 
in review at slow time, while the band played his 
favourite air the Duke of York’s March. He stood 
between Lady Vandeleur and Miss Ostin, both of 
whom leaned on his arms at his complimentary 
request: to the latter lady lie particularly ex¬ 
plained the degrees of grace which each officer 
displayed in dropping his sword to the salute as he 
passed him ; and Napoleon himself—ambitious as 
he was—never felt more perfect gratification in 
reviewing his Garde Imperiale than the colonel 
experienced at this moment. 

Both corps were now ordered to pile arms, and 
the non-commissioned officers and privates directed 
to proceed to the tables, which were spread beneath 
the shade of a double row of elm trees at one side 
of the park, there to partake of refreshment pro¬ 
vided for them; while Miles Magoverin was 
ordered to form his scholars, in to line on the 
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ground recently occupied by the troops: and 
having done so, found himself, to his no small 
astonishment, surrounded by a dazzling cfowd of 
fashion, and—as he himself expressed it—in such 
beautiful company as his own mother’s son never 
heard of, except among the fairies. 

As Lady Vandeleur was about to proceed towards 
the children, she found herself unattended by the 
colonel, who, she perceived, had been seized on by 
several ladies; but his place was soon filled by the 
politeness of Redmond Allan, who offered her his 
arm, and, supported by Miss Ostin on the other 
side, she slowly proceeded across the turf towards the 
children, who by this time had attracted the rest 
of the company. During this short walk, Redmond 
could not help observing the deep marks of care 
which disfigured the once beautiful countenance of 
Lady Vandeleur—he felt a commiseration for the 
noble and elegant ruin, which r had she possessed 
her perfect sight, she must have observed. He 
could not help thinking also, that she was the 
victNi of her second maniage—of the tyrannic dis , 
position and cruel neglect of her husband, as well 
as the ulifilial coldness of Sir Edward; the inau 
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tention of both he had remarked with silent disgust 
on that day, as well as on former occasions. He 
perceivdti that she was very weak ; and, short as the 
distance to the children was, he saw that it would 
greatly fatigue her to pursue it: therefore he re¬ 
quested Lady Vandeleur to permit him to order 
the servants to fetch her ladyship’s chair: to this 
request she assented reluctantly—the order was at 
once given to her attendants, and the invalid sat 
down. Redmond instantly went to Colonel Raven 
and Sir Edward Vandeleur, who were conversing 
in the midst of the guests, and suggested the pro¬ 
priety of ordering the children to approach Lady 
Vandeleur, and thus prevent her the trouble of walk¬ 
ing to them. The suggestion was received by Sir 
Edward with perfect indifference, and by his father 
with hesitation: it was, however, impossible to 
avoid compliance, and consequently Miles Mago- 
verin was directed to march his scholars towards 
Lady Vandeleur, to whom Redmond returned, and 
by whom, together with Miss Ostin, he remained, to 
pay what attention might be further in his power; 
for which he received the most grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments of her ladyship. 
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The children were now drawn up in order before 
Lady Vandeleur, and surrounded by the visitors. 
Miles Magoverin was then called upon to mention 
the various branches of education in which his 
pupils excelled; and the schoolmaster, with all the 
self-importance which such a request was calculated 
to infuse over his nature beaming from his exalted 
brow and elevated carriage, gave something like 
the following specimen; at the same time awed 
into the most inflexible military uprightness by the 
presence of his commanding-officer. Sir Edward 
Vandeleur, but encouraged by that of the captain 
of his company, his tutor Redmond Allan, Mr. 
Ostin, and Emily :— 

“ If you plase, will I shew the classic scholars 
first ?” 

Assent was given. 

“ Latin boys, attention there!—answer to your 
names, an' step out two paces in front afther.— 
Nathaniel Piggleton!” 

« Here, Sir ” 

“ Patrick Sweeny !** 

« Here, Sir.” 

“ Michael Grump P* 

“ Here, Sir.” 
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The three thus called having obeyed the order, 
the schoolmaster continued— 

u This big boy, ladies an’ gentlemen, is twelve 
year ould: he’s the primus o’ the class: he has 
gone through and through the Latin grammar from 
first to last, an’ he’s just goin’ into syntax now.— 
Piggleton, conjugate lavo t to wash.” 

The student at the word held up his face, and 
began to patter out— 

“ Lava , lavas , lavavi vel lavilav are, lavandi , 
lavando , lavandum , lavatum , lavatu vel lautum , 
lautu , vel lotum , lotu , lav an s, lavaturus vel lau- 
turus , frt’Z loturus — 

And, during this rattle-tongue conjugation, 
looking straight forward, without once wink¬ 
ing his eyelids}' or drawing his breath, until 
he arrived at the last participle of the puzzling 
verb. The schoolmaster felt highly pleased 
with the performance, as the intense distension of 
the alae of his nose plainly demonstrated to the 
no less gratified audience, which now began to ap¬ 
preciate duly the originality of his character. 

“ This is the secundus o’ the classresumed 
Miles, placing the end of his rattan on the head 
of Patrick Sweeney, “ he’s only eleven year ould, 
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big as a looks; an* that little runt there, Michael 
Grump, is thirteen.—Sweeny, hould up your head, 
an’ decline bonus” 

The pupil proceeded to obey, and went through 
the cases of the adjective in one unbroken tone, to 
the full satisfaction of his preceptor. 

Colonel Raven at this stage of the proceedings 
turned tohis son,and thus observed, in a loud voice— 

“ I don't see the use of Latin for soldiers’ chil¬ 
dren; they should be taught writing and arith¬ 
metic—these are quite enoughthen turning to the 
listening pedagogue, he continued— 66 Why don't 
you teach these boys arithmetic, eh ?” 

“ I can’t, plase your honour/’ 

“ Can’t,! why not ?” 

“ O, Sir,” replied Miles, in earnest simplicity, 
“ because I taught them that long ago: there's not 
a boy in the town o’ Bath ca*n work a sum in profit 
mi loss , or tare an tkret , ay, or in compound 
mtherest either, betther nor any one of ’em. 
Ay, an’ they know decimals too, your honour. 
Sure I taich all the boys an’ girls both reading 
writin’, an 1 arithmetic—^-which is, you know, Sir, the 
three Jadin’ fatures of education, as I may say. 
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An* there’s a little fellow—here, Jemmy Nixy, 
step up. Sir -.—there’s a little bit of a crature that 
can say the multiplication table backwards an’ for¬ 
wards without missin’ a figure.—Jemmy, repate it 
for the curnel.” 

■ A short, chubby boy, of seven or eight years old, 
now began to gabble, in a loud and shrill voice— 
iC twice me are two } twice two are four” &c., and 
was good-humouredly permitted to finish his task; 
which he did, without belying hi| teacher’s boast of 
his abilities. 

Miles was now so gratified, and yet so anxious 
to advance the good opinion of his school, already 
established, that he grew enthusiastic, and was 
about to procure materials for setting Michael 
Grump “ a sum” in decimal fractions, when it was 
notified to him to desist, and Sir Edward ordered 
him to march the scholars one by one close to Lady 
Vandeleur. This order was instantly obeyed; and 
that lady bestowed on each, as he or she respect¬ 
fully stopped before her, a word of kindness and a 
shilling. A crown was the gift to the schoolmaster ; 
and, as he marched his little company off towards 
a table especially spread for their entertainment, in 
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his own estimation of relative rank and importance, 
a field-marshal was inferior to Miles Magoverin, 
schoolmaster of the * * Regiment of foot. 

The examination of the children thus concluded, 
the company divided into groups, all engaged in 
discussing the various systems of education, patro¬ 
nized by every rank, from the blues to the infantry; 
after which, the great business of the great school 
was resumed, and that tpngue of all tongues, and 
art of all arts, taught and learnt by warm teachers 
and apt pupils. One there was amongst the glit¬ 
tering crowd, who anxiously sought out his fair 
school-mistress, in order to “ say his lessonthis 
was Captain Ostin. In vain had he dipped his 
searching glance through waving feathers and fair 
faces; in vain wandered through bushes and green 
alleys—his Charlotte was not to be found any 
where. Was it a repetition of the precaution which 
old Raven had shewed on former occasions respect¬ 
ing his daughter-in-law ? Could it be—after the 
almost unequivocal promise into which the captain 
had translated his hint at Mr. Ostin’s a few days 
before ? The colonel’s words were—“ You must 
come over to Vandeleur Hall—we will talk on this 
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matter: 1 * yet was Charlotte evidently not to be 
seen !—What could all this mean ? 

Such were the questions which Captain Ostin 
put to himself over and over again, as he despond- 
ingly moped about the grounds, with his sword 
trailing behind him, and the finger of his right 
hand glove between his teeth. At length, having 
felt satisfied that Miss Vandeleur was not one of 
the circle present, he determined to inquire the 
cause; and for this purpose walked towards her 
mother, who was still engaged in conversation with 
Emily, Redmond, and Mr. Ostin. 

6 ‘ Lady Vandeleur,” said the captain, after a few 
common-place observations, “ I hope Miss Vande¬ 
leur is not indisposed : her absence from this 
scene, gay as it appears, is particularly felt.” 

“ I am sorry to say she is not very well, Captain 
Ostin,” replied Lady Vandeleur, with a sigh. 
“ Her indisposition, however, I trust will not last 
long.” 

. Then, turning her head backwards, she called one 
of her servants, desired him to bring some orgeat, 
and twice recalled him to alter her directions, 
hesitating each time: but so well managed was the 
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digression from the captain’s theme of inquiry, 
that he could not suppose it had any equivocal 
meaning. 

a I particularly regret the imperfection of my 
sight to-day, Captain Ostin,” continued her lady¬ 
ship, u for I was unable to distinguish the display 
of your fine regiment: I could only perceive a red 
and white line on the green surface, and occa¬ 
sionally the sparkling of the bayonets: however, 
your good sister liercj and Mr. Allan, described 
the movements to me, in a manner that assisted my 
weak vision considerably.” 

The servant at this moment arrived with ices 
and orgeat, and Lady Vaudeleur, in requesting 
Emily to join her in ' the refreshment, cut off 
the conversation with Captain Ostin, who now felt 
somewhat more satisfied, though not more happ}', 
that lie had ascertained the c&use of Miss Vande- 
leur’s absence. He took Redmond’s arm, and 
both strolled a short distance over the lawn, 
leaving Mr. Ostin and Emily in conversation 
with her ladyship and a whole flight of peacock 
fashionables which at that moment alighted around 
them. 

VOL. i. k 
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“ She is a delightful woman,” said Redmond. 

c< O ! delightful!—angelic !” exclaimed the cap¬ 
tain ; gazing on the grass before his feet as he 
paced along. 

66 She is not happy—that is evident; 1 ’ observed 
Redmond. 

44 Well, ’pon my honour, I do not think she h 
happyreplied the captain, stopping short, raising 
his head, and looking fully in his companion’s face 

44 She has such bad health, too—poor soul!—I 
pity her rejoined Redmond. 

44 No, no—it is only a slight attack;” returned 
Ostin. 

te That cannot be; for her eyes have been 
affected many years/’ 

44 Her eyes !—Who do you mean demanded 
the captain. 

44 Lady Vandeleur, 1 ’ was the reply. 

44 My dear fellow, I was speaking of Charlotte f 
—Lady Vandeleur, indeed !—O, she is not happy, 
Redmond—how could she be so ?—possessing such 
a husband, and such a son; neglected by the one, 
and despised by the other,* observed the captain. 

44 Indeed!” exclaimed Redmond. 44 Yet I 
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cannot suppose it, Gerrard ; the old colonel speaks 
of her with great affection ; and to-day his atten¬ 
tion to her was not such as to warrant so unfa¬ 
vourable an opinion : of Sir Edward’s conduct 
towards his mother, I have not had the means of 
judging.” 

<£ The colonel speaks of her with great affection, 
did you say? Yes, he speaks of her so; but, 
Sir, it is all hypocrisy—rank hypocrisy. He 
makes it his study'to appear affectionate ; but I 
have caught him napping in his art: look at 
his countenance, when he speaks those affectionate 
things; there is a smile on his lip, Sir—but none in 
his eyes.—Ah! second marriages with matrons are 
seldom happy—and this, I’ll be sworn, is not one 
of the exceptions. As for his son—lie scarcely 
ever speaks to her: and when he docs, it is w r ith a 
carelessness approaching to disdain. But, Red¬ 
mond, she has me who loves, respects, and honours 
her—her amiable—her excellent—her lovely daugh¬ 
ter, who is a youthful picture of herself.” 

“ Lady Vandeleur spoke of her to me to-day, 
Gerrard, with a tenderness that touched me deeply.” 

k 2 
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tc Did she ?—My dear fellow! what did she 
say ?” interrupted Ostin, anxiously. 

44 In reply to my inquiries, and those of your sister, 
she informed me that indisposition had occasioned 
her daughter’s absence: we regretted warmly the 
cause, and I observed that the military display 
might have been highly pleasing to her. She 
wished, she said, that Charlotte could have been 
present; and, as she spoke, I saw that she felt 
agitated and tried to hide her feelings by shifting 
the green shade which she wears over her eyes; 
but L saw the tears stealing down from beneath it/’ 
u Good heavens ! what can all this mean ex¬ 
claimed Captain Ostin* 44 Surely, if she were 
dangerously ill. Raven would not have had this 
crowd of people here: and yet her mother weeps 
when she speaks of her indisposition !“” 

44 It is strange—But see,'’ suddenly interrupted 
Redmond, fct Emily beckons us: Jet us return.'” 

44 Ah! Redmond, you are a happy fellow;” 
observed Ostin, as they hastened hack to where 
Lady Vandeleur sat. 46 You are free from the 
troubles of love—with you it is all summer.” 
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“ To whom am I indebted for this happiness ? v 
demanded Redmond. 

u To whom but that bewitching little 6ylph, my 
sister?” replied Ostin. 

ct And to a gallant young gentleman, who 
snatched me from the bottom of the sea to bestow 
it upon me rejoined Redmond. 

“ Long may you enjoy it, my boy! you have 
my best wishes : and as for my success with Char¬ 
lotte, the soldier’s motto shall be mine—‘ Nil 
desperandum ” 

The whole of the company now proceeded to 
the mansion, there to partake of the splendid 
dljeunc; the military band was directed by Sir 
Edward to take its station in front, close to the 
grantl entrance, and strictly enjoined by him to 
essay its best efforts, for the purpose of harmonizing 
the palatine and gastronomic with the auditory 
nerves of the company. 

Miles Magoverin by this time had taken the 
head of the table, at which were seated his highly 
delighted scholars, and was busy helping them to 
slices of cold beef, when Mr. Gregory Stubbs, 
acting drum-major, popped his red-cabbage face 
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into the tent where they sat, and accosting his old 
friend the schoolmaster in a ceremonious and re¬ 
spectful manner, gave ample though equivocal 
signs that he was an humble candidate fora scat at 
the classic banquet. 

66 Walk in, Misther Stubbs—walk in ; Lore’s a 
sate for a friend; the sarvant-gentleman there will 
have no objection.” 

Stubbs walked in, preceded by one of the ser¬ 
vants appointed to wait on the children, and took 
liis seat beside Miles, placing his immense yellow- 
feathered cocked-hat between his legs on the grass, 
and shifting his embroidered cross-belt, so that the 
sabre which it supported hung at, or rather leaned 
against, the centre of his back. 

(i I thought I should find you in good quarters, 
Mr. Magovenn,” said he, as he cut into the mass 
of edible matter to which the schoolmaster had 
helped him. 

<e I am very glad you have come,” replied 
Miles, “ for I was solus —barrin’ the children. 1 
dare say you didn’t find the fare so good down there 
with the men : you have a valuable nose of your 
own, major, for smell in 1 out the best places. I’ll 
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tell you what—-here’s some good wine; an’ the sar- 
vant says we may have a little more too, if we 
like.” 

The last sentence was spoken in a whisper. 

“ I am partial to good wine, Mr. Magoverin— 
let me taste it,” observed Stubbs — u Ha! there’s 
nothing like this at the tables where the men are— 
humble beer, Sir ; and although that is a familiar of 
mine in barrack society, I never recognise it in better 
company. Your go6d health, Mr. Magoverin.” 

“ Thank you, major.” 

“ I remember w'hen you first joined us a 
recruit,” continued Stubbs, as he sipped his 
esteemed beverage; “ I was then only second 
drummer, you know. What do you think I said 
to myself when I saw you ?—there was something 
about you—I don’t know how it was—but, says i 
to myself, I hope my cat never scratch that 
fellow’s back.” 

« Well, your hope has not been disappointed— 
although, major, your cat has scratched the back 
'o* many a betther man,” observed Miles. 

“ That duty is gone by, I trust;” continued 
Stubbs: <£ no more cats for me—I’m now acting 
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drum-major, and, like other great officers, I have 
got my fags to do the dirty work.” 

“ Silence there, Michy Timms, at th’ other end 
o’ the table—where’s your manners, Sir? 1 ’ ex¬ 
claimed Miles; then turning to Stubbs, he proceeded: 
44 My boys, major, did very well to-day.—Here, 
Nat Piggleton, take half a glass o’ wine, Sir, an’ 
drink the major’s health.” 

“ Ah — very—very—indeed,” said Stubbs, 
with his mouth full of various good things; 44 I 
wish I could say the same of mine.” 

44 I hope nothing went wrong ?” inquired Miles. 

44 Several mistakes, Sir, in the beats,” replied 
the professor of noise, who, since his pro tem . 
appointment to the place of the old drum-major, 
sick in hospital, became exceedingly hard to please 
in the drum-beats of his tlcves. 

44 I didn’t perceave them,” observed the school¬ 
master. 

44 La! bless you 1” exclaimed Stubbs, 44 Thomp¬ 
son was horrible in the retreat; his left hand, Sir, 
is so con-foun-dcd-ly stiff! 1 ' 

44 That is a sinisther opinion on his dexterity 
returned Miles; who felt a glow of self-approba- 
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tion at the classical pun which he had produced, 
but which passed wholly unnoticed by the drum- 

A 

major. 

u Ask the servant for another bottle of wine, 
while he is near you whispered Stubbs. 

44 Nunquam jlagcUo voluntar'ius cquus replied 
the schoolmaster, with a look full of meaning. 

44 L don’t understand French—but I know you 
say something about a volunteer: I never liked to 
wait for such reinforcement —beat up for recruits 
is my motto," returned the major of the drums. 

44 French! Misther Stubbs-—did you say 
French ?” exclaimed Magovcrin. 44 Why, it was 
Latin I spoke; an’ I never said a word about 
a volunteer at all: the maining of the sentence is 
this— 4 Never whip a 7v ill in' horse:' —don’t you 
see the gentleman is lookin’ for the cork-screw, to 
give us another bottle?” 

The Last sentence was "uttered loud enough to 
be heard by the 44 gentleman” in livery, who was 
looking about for something which he had dropped 
—whether it zms for the corkscrew, or not, has never 
been ascertained ; but the shot from the school¬ 
master told, and brought||own his bird in the shape 
of a bottle of port: so, having ordered the children 
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to go and mt on the grass under the shade of the 
trees, he proceeded to fill a bumper for Stubbs, 
and another for himself, which they drank to the 
health of his majesty; and, after another to the 
health of Colonel Vandeleur, fell into an interesting 
conversation on tlie science of drum-beating and the 
beauties of the Latin language. 

They were thus engaged for about half an hour, 
when their “ feast of reason” and their u flow of 
soul” met with a disagreeable interruption, by the 
presence of an elderly woman, with dishevelled liair, 
disordered garments, and a countenance of rage 
and exhaustion : the social pair were just plea¬ 
santly differing in opinion on the uses and abuses 
of parchment, when the unexpected and unwelcome 
visitor flew into the tent, exclaiming in a voice that 
beat the “ major’s” best drum hollow— 

“ If you are men, I call upon you to protect an 
injured female.” 

This forceable appeal, notwithstanding the wild 
demeanour of the appellant, was about to receive 
the serious consideration of Miles and his com¬ 
panion, when they were diverted from their humane 
intention by the arrival tif a posse comitatus , con¬ 
sisting of yeomen, livery servants, burghers, and 
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constables, to the amount of at least fifty persons, 
wlio thronged into the tent, and without ceremony 
proceeded loudly to demand the capitulation of the 
fugitive female: she, however, in self-defence, ex¬ 
pertly seized the bottle, containing nearly a pint 
of Miles’s port wine, and placing herself in a pug- 
naceous attitude, unequivocally declared that she 
would discharge it at the head of the first person 
who might lay hands on her. The threat was 
without terror for the pursuers—they pressed on, 
and she, in conformity with her recent asseveration, 
let fly the bottle at a corporal of yeomen, whose 
efforts in the assault and pursuit were most promi¬ 
nent, and down fell the hero before her, if not 
killed, at least stunned into oblivious tranquillity. 
Had there been within the reach of the Amazon a 
few dozen bottles, she would have undoubtedly 
rivaled Leonidas on a small scale—the whole corps 
of yeomen, with their X&rxes at its head, could 
not have passed to .the conquest of the heroine. 
She, however, failed in her defence, for want of 
ammunition, and was carried vi et armis out of the 
tent as rapidly as she had entered it, exhibiting 
such muscular contortion as proved that, although 
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her limbs were trammelled, her immortal part was 
yet unconquered. 

All this was the work of a few moments:—the 
strange vision had come and gone—the tent had 
been filled with clamourers, and again empty—the 
din of battle had been there, and now was past— 
the bottle had been half full of good wine, and was 
now in fragments—all in so short a space of time ! 
The incident seemed a painful and vivid dream to 
the minds of the schoolmaster and the drum-major, 
who stood staring alternately at each other—at the 

D mf 

fallen corporal—at the broken bottle—and at the 
scattered wine, in a terrible chaos of ideas. 

The first positive thought that formed in their 
minds was regret for the loss of the wine, and the 
next the assistance of the fallen yeoman : they 
raised the warrior from the earth, who was now reco¬ 
vering from the first effect of the blow : his forehead 
was stained with a stream of red port, but un¬ 
broken ; for, independently of the density of his 
os J'rotitis } it was further protected from fracture 
by the interposition of his regimental cap. He 
soon felt himself, as he said, “ much betterand 
Mr. SLubbs having demonstrated his happiness at 
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the fortunate escape, by saying that the corporal 
was not the first good soldier that had fallen under 
the tabic by the effects of a bottle , pleased the yeo¬ 
man—soothed his wounded spirit (a pun is better 
than a plaister in such cases), and he in good hu¬ 
mour proceeded to detail the events which led to 
the strange conflict. 

It appears, by his statement, that the woman 
was refused admittance to the grounds in conse¬ 
quence of her mean appearance; Colonel Haven’s 
commands being, that none but orderly and respec¬ 
tably dressed individuals should be suffered to 
enter his gates, to witness the display of the day. 
She, however, persisted in demanding the privilege 
of the entree , which was obstinately refused by the 
yeoman on guard : at length she became in¬ 
furiated, and forced a passage, by striking the 
sentry a blow between the eyes, which for a 
moment or two obscured his powers of vision, and 
then ran forward, pursued by the corporal, the 
remainder of the guard, and sundry persons who 
joined in the chase as she passed them, until she 
took refuge in the tent.—This was the head and 
front of her offending* 

O 
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It is now necessary that we should follow the 
intruder in her compulsatory course, and leave the 
yeoman, the drum-major, and Miles Magoverin, 
to discuss the matter further, or depart to their 
respective duties, as they might think proper. 

The woman was carried (for her conductors 
found it impossible to make her go quietly in any 
other way) to the mansion, and secured in the 
servants' hall, there to await the magisterial judg¬ 
ment of Colonel Vandeleur; as it was believed 
that, in addition to her having assaulted a sentry, 
she had killed a corporal. Her demeanour became 
maliciously tranquil when she heard she was to be 
brought before the colonel, and she was therefore 
permitted to sit unrestrained by the gripes of those 
who had brought her to the house. 

Colonel Itaven was secretly apprised of the 
matter by his butler; and, had not the charge of 
killing one of his yeomen been mentioned, his 
worship would have ordered the prisoner to be 
taken to jail, to await his convenience, as was his 
comfortable custom in all cases which required his 
magisterial interference after dinner. The nature 
of the charge, however, decided him in examining the 
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culprit instanter, and—perhaps from a secret desire 
to show off before Mr. Ostin—he whispered the 
reverend gentleman to go along with him to the 
library, whither both adjourned, unperceived by 
the company, the colonel first having finished a 
third glass of champaign. 

44 The duty of a magistrate, Mr. Ostin,” ob¬ 
served the colonel, as he seated himself at his 
official table, “ is, I assure you, very trouble¬ 
some.” 

44 Yet it is a virtuous and laudable duty when 
well performed,” replied Mr. Ostin. 

44 Ay—ay —well performed—that is the word,” 
returned his worship : 44 but who perforins it well ? 
who can perform it well, in the present state of the 
law? We have no power—our hands are tied. 
To perform it well, we should be authorised to 

deal out, as we might think fit, a defined punish- 

• 

ment on all minor offences brought before us: 
then, indeed, we should be enabled to perform it. 
well, and the country Save much useless expense : 
but, as the law stands now, the judgments of our 
best magistrates are every day censured, I may 
say, by the verdict of a set of ignorant fellows 
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called a jury. We only commit for trial now ; 
and the trial, when it comes, gives us the lie: to 
be sure, there is some imprisonment before trial, 
but that is not the thing. I’ll grant you, that in 
very important cases a jury is the best; but, in 
minor ones, the magistrate ought to have the 
power to dispose of them finally.” 

“ I cannot agree with you/’ replied Mr. Ostin ; 

for I do believe that there are but few indi¬ 
viduals existing, who are so perfect in their judg¬ 
ment and management of their passions, as to fit 
them for so serious and important a power as that 
which may inflict public punishment and bestow 
public pardon: such a power might, nay, zvo?tld, 
be turned to the worst purposes, and persecuted 
innocence would frequently writhe under the feet of 
prejudice and revenge—of artful knavery and be¬ 
sotted ignorance.” 

u Ay —ay—ay—that might be all very well if 
we had not such a set of wicked rascals to deal 
with, Mr. Ostin,” returned the colonel. “ Some¬ 
thing must be sacrificed to gain a great object: 
and I do think that magistrates are too upright‘to 
use their*power unjustly.” 
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“ All may not be so: and all may not be wise, 
learned, and unprejudiced,’' rejoined the clergyman; 
“ I must say, that no alleged offence, however 
email , should be tried finally but by a jury. It 
is a miserable community which, on the score of 
public expense and individual trouble, denies the 
chance of exculpation to one, and grants it to 
another, when the alleged offences, although dif¬ 
fering in degree of magnitude, are alike injurious 
in their consequences.” 

“We shall have a case in point, directly,” re¬ 
plied his worship; “ this woman, charged with 
killing one man and assaulting another, shall be 
perhaps committed by me for trial:—trial comes, 
and it shall be made out that she was intoxicated, 
and that she did the violence in self-defence: she 
is then acquitted, or perhaps imprisoned a few 
weeks. If the man is not killed, she must get off 
altogether ; I have only the power to hold her to 
bail, although I may think her deserving two or 
three years’ imprisonment. What d’ye think of 
that ?—We’ll have the woman brought in.'* 

The colonel now pulled the bell; on which a 
servant out of livery, who usually acted as clerk 
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on judicial occasions, entered, and having received 
instructions to bring forth the prisoner, departed 
to obey. A few moments only elapsed before she 
was conducted into the presence of the colonel, 
followed by several persons important to the case. 
The female stood before the magistrate, her face 

covered by a handkerchief, which she held with 

* 

both hands—her black hair, mixed with grey, hung 
down over her shoulders in disorder, having fallen 
from its bonds in the pursuit; her head was wholly 
uncovered, for her head-dress had flown to the 
winds ; a dark stuff gown covered her form, which 
was advanced considerably towards corpulency, and 
one of her feet was without a shoe. 

The charges were made against the prisoner, on 
hearing which the magistrate demanded the man’s 
name who was killed; but was informed by the 
corporal, who had fallen by the blow of the bottle, 
that it was he himself who, it was said, had been 
killed, and that he now felt perfectly well. This 
reduced the charge to a mere assault. 

“ What is your name, woman demanded his 
worship, in a truly magisterial voice. 
u Order these people to quit the room, and I 
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will answer that question,” replied the prisoner, in 
measured tones, and still holding the handkerchief 
to her face. 

“ Woman, I say, answer—what is your name ?” 
again demanded the magistrate. 

u First clear the room of these brutes,” she 
replied—her face still covered. 

** I will grant no such indulgence—if your feel¬ 
ings are so refined that you fear the eyes of these 
people, you should not have so shamefully con¬ 
ducted yourself. Answ r er—what is your name ?— 
or I will instantly send you to jail.” 

The woman paused—all were silent. In a few 
moments she raised her face from its covering, and 
fixing her stern glance on the magistrate, ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ My name is—Martha Heldershaw.” 

The words were a stroke of lightning on the 
coloners feelings,—his frame shook as he gazed on 
her—his face grew pale and flushed alternately—he 
looked wildly at all around, and by degrees forced a 
ghastly smile on his lip, and further recovered his 
shaken centre by turning over the papers which lay 
before him. This confusion lasted but a few seconds; 
but they were hours of torture to the magistrate. 
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u I am now ready for any other question you 
may ask me, Sir,” coolly observed the prisoner. 

“ I—I—I know your family,'” replied the agi¬ 
tated colonel, with an ill-managed appearance of 
ease, u and I am sorry you did not mention your 
name w r hen you wished these people to withdraw.” 

“ O, it is of no consequence: let them remain,” 
returned the prisoner, with a sarcastic smile. 

“ No, no—I—I—will now grant your request,” 
said the colonel, and turning quickly to his servant, 
ordered him to clear the room. 

All but Mr. Ostin now departed, and that gentle¬ 
man was proceeding to follow to the door, when the 
woman seized him by the arm, and said softly— 

“ You must not go, Sir.” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the magistrate, <e let the 
gentleman go.—Mr. Ostin, you will excuse me.—1 
want to speak to this person alone.” 

“ Stay !° exclaimed the prisoner ; and she shut 
the door. ct This gentleman must be present at 
what passes between us.” 

“ Impossible—Mr. Ostin—do not mind her— 
pray go—I will explain hereafter,” exclaimed the 
colonel.' 
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“ Raven ! I command you to permit this gentle¬ 
man to remain—at your peril, refuse it/’ exclaimed 
Martha Heldershaw; and then in a lower tone 
continued, u You have nothing to fear by his 
presence, but every thing if you oppose it. 

efi Then—let it be so,” replied the colonel; “ and 
now tell me why you disturb me in this manner?” 

<c Ask yourself.—But I will spare you, 11 retorted 
the woman. 

* 

66 I answered your letter,” interrupted the 
magistrate. 

“ Yes; but how ? Did you answer as you 
should have done ? A hundred long miles, you 
sec, could not secure you : on these feet I have 
travelled them ; and hungry, and thirsty, and 
wearied, I came to your gate, but was refused 
admittance. 1 ’ 

£t I wished to have assisted you in the purchase 
of the inn, but I was unprepared at the time you 
wrote,” meekly observed the colonel. 

“ ’Tis false !’’ exclaimed the woman, ct you only 
meant to lie, as you have so often done. Talk not 
of assistance in purchasing the inn for me—I de¬ 
mand that you pay the full amount for it.” 
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« I—will consider of it—and—do what I can for 
you,” replied the colonel. 

“ No more of this. I have been long tired of it. 
I came here to-day for a purpose, and 1 will have 
it. Before this gentleman, and before me, write a 
letter to the parties, concluding the contract by 
paying them half the money down; do it now, 
Raven, if you would not have those fine gold epau¬ 
lettes shaken off your shoulders, and this splendid 
mansion about your ears.—The man is dead, I am 
aware ; but Martha Heidershaw is alive—and she 
is well—and she is willing.” 

* c You rave, woman—I wish to serve you : 
what is the amount of half the purchase money ?” 
demanded Colonel Raven. 

(e Three hundred and fifty pounds—the value 
of a couple of /our horses,” answered Martha 
Heidershaw. 

“ I will write a letter to the parties to say that 
they may draw upon me for that amount, and for 
the remaining moiety at twelve months.” 

£i Write then—that will do.” 

The colonel proceeded to write the letter, which, 
with considerable difficulty, he accomplished^ owing 
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to the trembling of his hand; and during the time 
he was so engaged, the unwelcome visitor stood 
silently before him. Mr. Ostin looked on in most 
painful silence. 

“ There,” said the colonel* “ take it.’ 

“ Read it aloud first,” the woman replied. 

The colonel did as he was directed, and, having 
done so, handed her the letter. 

“ My expences back to Portsmouth will be ne¬ 
cessary,’’’ coolly observed the woman, as she put the 
letter in her pocket; upon which the colonel handed 
her five pounds. 

“ Now,” said she, te with regard to the charge 
of assault made by your pack of dogs against 
me—” 

“ That is at an end; and I hope you are now 
satisfied/’ interrupted the worshipful magistrate. 

“ One thing more—order your carriage for me, 
that I may return to Bath without being submitted 
to such treatment as I received by your people; 
and let the parts of my dress which have been torn 
from me, be brought here.” 

The colonel now pulled the bell, and the servant 
entered# 

“ Shew this person into the next room, and let 
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the articles of dress taken from her, be restored 
immediately,'* observed his worship. 

44 They are in the servants 1 hall, Sir,” replied the man. 

44 The carria^re,’ , exclaimed Martha Heldershaw. 

44 It shall be done—it shall be done,” replied the 
colonel. 

The intruder now followed the servant out of 
the library, throwing a contemptuous look at the 
magistrate, who, as she disappeared, sunk on a sofa in 
an agony of feeling and a bodily exhaustion scarcely 
to be imagined. Mr. Ostin became alarmed, and 
was about to recal the servant, when the colonel 
raised his heavy eyelids, and faintly said— 

44 Stay, Mr. Ostin—let me rest a moment: I shall 
be better immediately.” 

A torturing silence ensued, whiefi lasted for a 
few moments : the colonel then raised himself, and 
begged Mr. Ostin to ring the bell: the servant came, 
and was thus addressed by his master, with an as¬ 
sumed ease of manner and strength of voice but ill 
according with his real feelings. 

44 The unfortunate woman brought before me 
to-day belongs to a family of respectability well 
known to me; she is labouring under insanity, 
herefore must be treated with care. Let no 
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person speak to her; and let the old yellow carriage 
be got ready, in order to convey her to Bath.—In¬ 
form the complainants in the case that the woman 
is insane, and—dismiss them/’ 

The servant withdrew to obey the orders given 
him, and the colonel, eagerly grasping the hand of 
Mr. Ostin, proceeded to explain the nature of the ex¬ 
traordinary scene which had just occurred. 

He informed the clergyman that the woman had 
been a chcre nmie of his, five-and-twenty years 
before; and that he had allowed her an annual 
stipend ever since ; that she had lately taken it into 
her head to purchase an inn near Portsmouth, where 
she resides; and her visit at Vandeleur Hall was to 
compel him to purchase it, by a threat of exposing 
the connectioli to Lady Vandeleur—a thing of all 
others, he said, she knew he dreaded. This was 
all, he solemnly assured Mr.oOstin, and appealed 
to him on the hardship of being thus obliged to 
bear such treatment, on account of a mere youthful 
indiscretion. He concluded by a moral commen¬ 
tary on the follies of young men, and thus left on the 
clergyman’s mind an opinion that he had been not 
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only cruelly treated, but had acted, under that treat¬ 
ment, a patient, mild, and charitable part. 

The colonel returned to the festivities of the day, 
as if nothing disagreeable had occurred, and Mr. 
Ostin walked out on the lawn to meditate on the 
extraordinary scene which he had just witnessed : 
at five o’clock the military marched to quarters, 
and the company departed highly gratified—the 
Ostin family in Lady Vandeleur’s barouche. 
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CHAPTER X. 


He who fights for a ffiend hath two foes to meet. 

Our readers are aware that Miles Magoverin 
entertained a warm friendship for the pony of the 
clergyman: this friendship, although highly 

honourable to his kindness of disposition, unfortu¬ 
nately was fated to give rise to very unpleasant 
#» 

consequences, Mr. Ostin was in the habit of riding 
the petit chcval to the barracks, and, on those 
occasions, Miles always contrived to wait on his 
favourite, and supply him with refreshment—hay, 
or oats—or both, if he could procure them; and if 
not fortunate enough to obtain a lunch of such food 
for his guest, would even share his bread with him, 
and help him to a clear draught of pump-water, 
in a well rinsed stable-pail: and, during his meal, 

l 2 
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as well as before and after it, would speak to him 
with his wonted familiarity, alluding, over and 
over again, to the happy days he had spent in his 
company at Killiny. 

Mr, Ostin happened to have ridden the pony to 
the barracks, about an hour after Miles had con- 
eluded an “ examination of the scholars, 1 ' (as he 
termed it) for Redmond Allan, and fully demon* 
strated to that gentleman that he had not neglected 
to turn to advantage the lessons, in learning, which 
he had so liberally bestow r ed on him at Heathcr- 
liill. A heavy shower of rain began to fall, as the 
clergyman alighted; when Miles, ever mindful of the 
duties of hospitality, led the tiny animal to the 
field officers 1 stable, for the purpose of sheltering 
him, while the rain might continue; and finding 
therein an empty stall, introduced, in the spirit of 
patronage, his friend to the vacant place; then 
having taken off his bridle, requested him to help 
himself to the government hay—a plentiful stock of 
which stood before him in the rack. 

The conversation went on, as usual, between the 
schoolmaster and the pony, with the greatest 
possible hilarity, and no doubt would have con- 
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tinued during the shower (which, by the by, 
lasted- two hours), had not an uproar in the school 
caused an immediate dispatch to be forwarded to 
Miles, from the serjeant-major—to this effect, 
namely, <c that if Schoolmaster Magoverin did not 
return to his duty within five minutes, he should 
be confined in the guard-house.” This was im¬ 
perative; and poor Miles, who was, by virtue of 
his official situation in the regiment, accustomed to 
command the little boys and girls, was now, in his 
turn, the commanded: however, he obeyed without 
hesitation. 

In a few minutes after the departure of Miles, 
to quell the insurrection and save his own liberty, 
Major Vandeleur’s servant (a compatriot of Miles's, 
but of a very different stamp) entered the stable with 
his master’s horses, and finding the stall, appro¬ 
priated for the use of one of them, occupied by a 
stranger, which, from his size, could not have been 
on the books of the regiment, without ceremony 
^ejected him from the stable, wholly ^regardless of 
the rain, then descending in torrents. 

The pony finding himself without his usual 
restraint, anxious (as it were) to run to his most 
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hospitable friend and ancient protector, proceeded 
rapidly to course the barrack-yard, and conceiving 
(ponies will conceive) that a little extraordinary 
energy was necessary in his exertions to find 
Miles, began to indulge in certain distortions of 
his body, and sudden elevations of his limbs 
(called by Miles, “ lashing and pawing 1 '), as well as 
a few discordant equine exclamations. In short 
he frisked and frolicked, and wriggled, and 
kicked, and neighed, and—“ every thing in the 
world” to such a degree, that the barrack-windows 
flew up at all quarters, and the inmates of the 
rooms began to pass their comments of astonish¬ 
ment in truly audible voices. 

Among the beholders of this extraordinary 
scene, was Miles, whose presence in the school 
had, by this time, acted effectually in quelling 
all disturbance amongst the juvenile rioters; and 
the astonishment which he felt at the unexpected 
display of his old friend's humorous abilities was 
exceedingly ^ great. In the true spirit of good¬ 
nature, he proceeded forthwith, at as quick a pace 
as possible, to the performance of his duty—or, in 
Miles’s own words, “ to prevent a worthy old pony 
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from making a foal of himself/’ in thus exhibiting 
tricks so beneath his age, before the whole regiment; 
and what was still worse, risking a dangerous affection 
of his already doubtful lungs by remaining (in a 
heat as he was,) underHie heavy shower. However, 
in the accomplishment of this laudable intention 
Miles found a great deal of difficulty; for the little 
brute not only took no notice of the kindness, but 
evidently avoided all contact with him—nay, he 
was so ungrateful as to fling his heels at his im- 
portuner with such apparent design and precision, 
as led the observers to suppose he was no friend at 
all of the schoolmaster, and meant decidedly to 
cut him. This, however, was nothing more than 
the ebullition of his excessive pleasantry,—and 
Miles knew it; for although he staggered from 
the concussion, he smiled in the good humour of 
his heart at the hit of his satirical friend. At 
length, after several rounds of the barrack yard, 
pursued by eight or ten of the soldiers, the truant 
was completely hemmed in; seeing which he capitu¬ 
lated, and surrendered his forelock to the gripe of 
his old acquaintance, who addressed him in a 
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strain of humorous censure that amply repaid the 
men who assisted in the chase, for the trouble they 
had taken. 

The feelings of Miles, although before faces 

Hr 

apparently un wounded, were not really so; his 
inward man’* was certainly a little irritated ; and, 
were it not that the pony was, as it were, a visitor, 
he would have pinched his ears, as he had been wont 
to do at Killiny when the little quadruped happened 
to offend him in any very extraordinary manner. 

*/ W «r 

Miles now led him back to the stable, and was 
proceeding to replace him in the stall, from which 
he had lately (as he thought) escaped, when he per¬ 
ceived that it was occupied by one of Major Vande- 
leur’s horses, and consequently was about to with¬ 
draw with the pony, when the major's groom 
roared out from the distant end of the stable— 

“ Halloa! you schoolmaustau, come here/’ 

“ Anan !” was the monosyllabic reply of Miles, 
who feeling his dignity hurt by the unceremonious 
address, accompanied the word with an elevation 
of his brows, a slow turn of his head, a side-long 
glance at the stableman, and a cessation of all other 
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motion ; giving himself the typographic expression 
of what might be readily interpreted to, “ I think 
you make toofree , Sir?' 

tc Come here, Mr, Schoolmaustau,” reiterated the 
groom. & 

u Misther echoed Miles. u Ha ! I am glad to 
find you are not so great an ignoramus as not to 
correct yourself, when you make a lapsus linguae. 
6 You’' to your equals, an’ * Misthcr ,' to me, if you 
plase, Sir.” 

4C Give us none of your bog launin 1 heau,” replied 
the groom, waxing wroth. “ I say, what do you 
put yau mangy dog of a pony into my stall fau 
—eh ?” 

t£ Mangy dog! did you say ? lie’s as clane a 
brute as you, any how; an' not o’ the canine 
spaicies, neither.** 

6C Take him to the pauson his maustau : tell 
him to beg a feed somewhere else, and not to put 
him up with gentlemen hauses again.’’ 

t£ Gentlemen!—O, what a fine Englcfied twist 
you give your tongue, when you sa} r gentlemen, 
Misther Dublin Dick !—Why don’t you spake like 
an Irishman, as you are, an’ not to be makin 1 a 

l 3 
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laughin' stock o' yourself in the regiment, by pre¬ 
tendin’ English—Can't you intonate, an’ spake like 
me—I’m not ashamed o’ my counthry ; for there is 
nothin' belongin’ to it to be ashamed of, barrin’ it 
bees the likes o’ you.” 

The groom was one of those Hibernians, who. 
through an absurd and mistaken wish to be thought 
a native of England, had doffed the brogue (as 
well as he was able), but in doing so, had substi¬ 
tuted 44 a twist of the tongue,” as Miles termed it, 
which, without disguising his real accent, made 
him appear highly ridiculous; and therefore, by way 
of sneer, his comrades had nicknamed him “Dublin 
Dick.” He entered the regiment with the name of 
Rafty, although it was well known that his real 
name was O'Rafferty. His pride, since he had 
been taken from the ranks, to wait on the major’s 
horses, had increased daily; no wonder then that 

4 

he became outrageous at the taunts of the school¬ 
master. 

44 If you don’t be off out o' that,” said he , 44 d—n 
my eyes, if I don’t make yau.” 

Miles could bear aught but a contemptuous 
threat, or something near it: so he fastened the 
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pony to a hook at the door of the stable, and ad* 
vancing boldly to the groom, exclaimed— 

* £ Make me, now, you skibereen: there’s no¬ 
body near hand but ourselves, an' the way is 
clear; so lay down your pitchfork, an’ back your 
words.” 

The groom sprung a few steps away; and pre¬ 
senting the stable fork, which he held in his hand, 
point foremost at Miles, exclaimed—forgetting his 
acquired accent in his-haste :— 

“ By the powers o’ Moll Kelly, if you don’t be 
asy, I'll stick you wid de fork, you mur therm 
thief.” 

Ct O, ho !” replied Miles,“ you have come to your 
natural speech—eh f I knew one o’ my lessons 
would taich you ; so take another, an’ drop that 
fork.” 

“ No—divel a bit,” was the answer. 

* 

Miles seized a rack bar uftrich lay in the manger, 
and, putting himself in an attitude of combat, 
exclaim^— 

“ Now, my boy, I’ll thry if I can’t subordinate 
you to your betthers.” 

And advancing dexterously he struck the points 
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of the fork aside—dropped the rack-bar—seized the 
other's weapon, and, forcing it out of his gripe, 
threw the conquered groom with violence against 
the wall. 

“ I see how it is,” exclaimed his antagonist; 
“ you want to take advantage of an unarmed 
man.” 

“ Advantage, you palthry coward ! I’d scorn to 
strike you/’ proudly replied the schoolmaster. 
“ Go along, an’ larn betther manners : know the 
ground you thread on before you dar to jump so 
high agin ; an’ listen to this — c Pulchra etjucilis it 
longum in die but, as you don’t understand Latin, 
I'll tell you what that manes—it is, ‘ Fair an* asy 
goes far in a day.’ v 

At this moment Sir Edward Vandeleur entered 
the stable to inspect his horses, as was his daily cus¬ 
tom, and seeing the schoolmaster holding the 
stable-fork, his groom* crouching against the wall, 
and the countenances of both fully expressive of 
agitation—in that of Dublin Dick a fiendish malice 
mingled—he exclaimed— 

“ What's the matter here, fellows ?” 

Miles laid down the fork, drew his body up to 
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a full and precise military salute, and was about 
to produce some words of great pith, when the 
groom, affecting to weep, appealed to his master 
against the u brutality” (as he called it) of the 
schoolmaster. 

£< If your honour,” said he, <e had not come in 
I should have been a dead man ; my arm is nearly 
broken with a blow he has given me.” 

“ O, you lyin’ villain,” exclaimed Miles, in a 
burst of honest indignation, u it was you that 
would have run me through, if I was not able to 
masther you.” 

“ Silence, Sir,” roared the major. 46 I saw the 
pitchfork in your hand when I entered the door. 
What business had you in this stable 

ct I came here, Sir-” 

44 Silence ! I’ll hear nothing from you. Go for a 
file of the guard, you groom.” 

I 

Dublin Dick limped slowly out of the stable, as 
if suffering from severe injury ; but when he was 
out of the major’s sight he ran with the alacrity of 
a blood-hound to his prey. Miles endeavoured to 
justify his conduct, but the important field officer 
would bear nothing, and, commanding him again 
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to silence, indulged in abusive threats and bitter 
invectives (only interrupted by fondling expres¬ 
sions addressed to his horses), until Dublin Dick 
limped back with one of the guard. 

<c Here, take this man to the guard-house,” said 
the major. 

<c O ! Sir Edward, I’m not in fault; 1-” 

C£ Hold your tongue, Sir!" interrupted Sir Ed¬ 
ward—“take away this man/’ 

The schoolmaster silently walked away in cus¬ 
tody of the soldier, and, when arrived at the place 
of his durance, gave one of the guard a sixpence to 
return to the stable door and lead the innocent 
cause of his trouble, the pony, to a place of shelter, 
there to take care of him until Mr. Ostjn should 
call for him. Mean time the major questioned his 
servant as to the quarrel, and received from him 
such a false account of it, that lie ordered a written 
charge to be made out against the schoolmaster, di¬ 
recting that he should be confined in the black hole. 
What weighed most heavily with the major were 
certain expressions derogatory to his dignity and 
that of his horses, which Dublin Dick imputed to 
the prisoner—a slight like which the major never 
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could forgive; and in corroboration of the liar's 
charge, an unexpected witness descended—not 
from heaven, but the hay-loft—a man after Dick's 
own heart, a batman of the adjutant, named Alex¬ 
ander Gropp—and left no doubt on the major's 
mind that Miles had not only attempted to murder 
his groom, but had insulted himself and his horses. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

For discipline a Wellington was she, 

And, in her little way, as great as lie. 

Among the ladies of the regiment was Mrs. 
Pommel, the wife of Captain Pommel; but as the 
latter was nobody in reference to the former, we 
shall not speak so much of the officer as of his 
“ cara espousal 

Mrs. Pommel was born and bred in the army ; 
the daughter of an old and brave lieutenant, who 
had served in his country without having been 
lucky enough to distinguish his name, and who 
died with the protracted, but still strong hope of a 
company. Her first husband (now many years 
deceased) was senior captain in a cavalry regiment, 
in which rank he died (having enjoyed the mar- 
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ricd state only two years), leaving her a buxom 
widow with one child, and no disrelish for a second 
husband. A field officer of her present corps, 
whose declining years needed the kind society of a 
female, succeeded her deceased partner in the 
“ blessed statebut was still less fortunate, for 
he enjoyed it but a year and a half, having burst 
a blood-vessel in a fit of passion, originating out of 
a difference of opinion which took place between 
him and <£ his age’s darling.” At that time she 
could not be considered much the “ worse from 
wear,” and having been remembered well in the 
will of the defunct field officer, many aspirants for 
her hand, in a short time, declared themselves, and 
she entered again into the bonds of matrimony 
with a subaltern of the grenadier company, who 
won the distinction by singing to her one of his 
own country's songs called ‘^Brian O’Lin.” This 
officer managed matters better than either of his pre¬ 
decessors, for he was blessed with a twenty-one years’ 
lease of her wedded love, when he, one day, followed 
her former husbands in a paroxysm of port wine. 
The lady, having passed such a considerable time 
in the regiment, felt that to leave it would be to 
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quit all that was dear to her; she therefore fell an 
easy prey to the first besieger of her heart. This 
was the adjutant of a corps just returned from 
India, of long standing in the army, and yet only 
a subaltern:—Lieutenant Pommel was the man who 
was gazetted by purchase to her arms and a com¬ 
pany in her beloved regiment. He felt the good 
fortune, and therefore made a remarkably pliable 
and quiet husband. The captain always declared 
it was a “ love match,” and although she was 
forty-five when *she caught his heart, he boasted of 
the powers which her charms had exercised over 
him, particularly specifying her commanding air 
and the killing beauty (as he called it) of her flaxen 
curls (which everybody but himself knew to be 
artificial). But when we find that he had risen 
from the ranks, and, moreover, knew that the 
widow possessed a heavy purse, as well as a strong 
influence in the regiment, this predilection for 
curls and commanding airs is not so much to be 
wondered at. 

Mrs. Pommel, at the time of which we write, 
was fifty-six at least, with a figure inclining 
rather to bone point than bon point; that is to say, 
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of a stroug masculine structure, such as the 
famous Frederick of Prussia would have se¬ 
lected to assist in recruiting grenadiers for 
his body-guards. She was what some called a 
clever woman —others, a thrifty wife; but most of 
all that knew her agreed in thinking her the fire¬ 
brand of the regiment. Discipline was her hobby: 
she applied the principle to every human action. 
What made good soldiers? Discipline. What 
made good members of society ? Discipline. What 
made good servants? Discipline. What made 
good and dutiful children ? Why, Discipline. In 
her mind there was but one grand exception to this 
general rule—discipline, she thought, could not 
produce good wives. She had, during her mili¬ 
tary life, applied it extensively and practically. 
She began with her junior brothers and sisters; 
then exercised it on her father’s servants; then on 
her first husband; then on the regiment—as far 
as it was in her power : but unfortunately for her 
doctrines, the result did not prove its soundness; 
for her husbands, with the exception of the last, 
were teazed to death by it; it also misdirected the 
disposition of her son—a fine youth—so fatally, 
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that lie ran away from his home at the age of 
twelve years, and from that time until the period 
of which we write, she never heard tidings of him. 
Vet with all these proofs of the evils of her 61 sys¬ 
tem” (as she termed it), she remained wholly un¬ 
shaken in her creed, and her theme ran as much on 
discipline as ever. 

Mrs. Pommel made it a rule to keep up the 
spirit of regimental tea-parties; and had established 
the custom of a weekly one at her quarters. This 
was generally attended by the officers and ladies of 
the regiment—more out of fear than good will; for 
a slight to her was usually dangerous to the persons 
who had the temerity to venture it: she would 
make them feel her displeasure directly or other¬ 
wise ; yet with this absolute and unbecoming in¬ 
fluence, so calculated to produce enmity, she believed 
herself the very life ynd soul of the corps, beloved 
and admired by all; whereas she was most cordially 
hated from right to left; and the most determined 
hater amongst them all was old Pommel, her hus¬ 
band, but who was uniformly so cautious in shewing 
his dislike, that he never addressed her by any 
less glowing epithet than u my dear love.” He 
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had been accustomed to discipline since his earliest 
recollection, and therefore put up with it from his 
wife like a good and virtuous soldier. His hooker 
(as he termed his tobacco-pipe, for he had been 
many years in India), and his bottle—whenever he 
could slyly procure them—compensated him for the 
drilling he usually received from his 44 dear love; ,J> 
therefore he wisely considered that a soldier’s life 
was made up of sweets and sours, and, receiving both 
as they came, balanced one against the other. 

As one of these regimental tea-parties given by 
Mrs. Pommel is connected with our history, we are 
called on to describe it. 

It was Mrs. Pommel's good fortune invariably 
to possess field officers’ quarters in barracks, owing 
to the condescension of the second major (now left 
the regiment, by exchange with Sir Edward:) 
that officer being unencumbered with a family, 
surrendered his right to her, and accepted for himself 
captain’s quarters. Perhaps there was not so much 
condescension on the part of the second major, 
in this exchange, as a repugnance to quarrel with 
Mrs. Pommel—and a quarrel must have been the 
consequence, had he occupied his own proper quarters 
—he knew that in such case he could neither ex- 
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pect peace nor tea-parties, as far as she was con¬ 
cerned, so long as he remained in the regiment. 
These quarters consisted of three spacious rooms, 
with servants' apartments attached; so that she 
was thus enabled to carry into full effect her heb¬ 
domadal tea-meeting. 

Regularly every Saturday evening, at seven 
o’clock, the tea-table, ornamented with her very 
best set of china, tea-urn, and silver tea-pot, was 
set forth by Mrs. Pommel — she having first com¬ 
manded her husband to walk on the parade until he 
should be called, in order to have a clear field for her 
operations. Her two servants (for she managed to 
have an additional man from the rear rank), the 
one in grey livery, the other in undress uniform, 
were actively employed in forwarding the prepara¬ 
tions for the approaching festivity, by running of 
messages—such as fetching cakes, fruit, wine, &c. 

i* 

from their respective depots; borr#fring clean 
packs of cards wherever they were to be had, as 
well as the plate and glass of the mess-—a privi¬ 
lege specially allowed to Mrs. Pommel: then, 
having inspected the rubbing and polishing of her 
tables for the second time that day, the servants 
were sent to call in Captain Pommel; and all things 
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now satisfactorily arranged, that complaisant officer 
was directed by his lady to stand at a particular 
part of the room, 66 in order ’ to receive the guests, 
who generally by eight o’clock began to assemble. 

Mrs. Pommel, on those occasions, was never so 
happy as when every chair of her apartments was 
occupied ; and this arose, not from hospitality, but 
from a wish to have a large audience present at the 
display of her opinions. She was not one of those 
who, in proportion as her good things were con¬ 
sumed by her guests, rejoiced; on the contrary, 
she had so applied her <c system of discipline,” that 
rarely more than two glasses of wine each, to the 
gentlemen, and one each to the ladies, were expended 
on her “ party” nights. As to tea and coffee, num¬ 
bers made scarcely any difference in the expence; 
for she had an effectual knack in extending such 
beverage, ad infinitum —this w&s by simple dilution. 
Cards weflU the all-powerful protectors of her 
strong liquors and supper cheer: she took good 
care that her company should be employed, if not 
amused, with a round game until half-past eleven 
o'clock, when trays of sandwiches, fruit, wine, &c. 
w r ere brought in ; and at twelve the thrifty hostess 
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would address the company something after the 
following manner: 

Now, my officers, it is Sunday morning—you 
know my rule—church parade at ten—take some 
wine, pray ; time is short—time is short.-—Captain 
Pommel, my dear, what arc you doing? Why 
don’t you help your friends ?” 

Then turning suddenly from her husband, 
leaving him his own free will, she would exclaim 
to the officer next her—at the same time dis¬ 
playing her white (artificial) teeth, in a wide 
smile,— 

“ La! captain, you take nothing ! let me put 
some wine in your glass: or shall the servant bring 
you a hot glass of negus before you go out in the 
cold air V* 

Then, without waiting a reply, would leave her 
" chair, and, in the most kind manner, approach the 
nearest lady, with— 

“ My dear, you should wrap yourself up well: 
pin your shawl closely round your neck—you must 
take my cloak and muff.’* 

And so on, until the tide was set fairly on the 
turn out. 
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On the evening, with which we have more imme¬ 
diately to do, the guests of Mrs. Pommel were 
numerous, and she was, therefore, in good spirits. 
She had expected Major Vandeleur—in her mind, 
no small feather in her cap : she knew he seldom 
visited any other lady in the regiment after dinner, 
and therefore wished to shew him off'as her triumph. 
Sir Edward had not, however, done her tea-urn 
the honour she so ardently hoped, and that refresh¬ 
ing fountain was doomed to pour out its streams, 
unadorned by his presence: but she knew that he 
w r ould not so far forget himself as not to appear at 
all. She would have felt somewhat uneasv at his 
non-appearance at tea, had she had time to reflect— 
had the company been taciturn, or had any other 
personbutherself been talking ; but, happily for her 
feelings, she had entered upon her favourite topic 
“ discipline * and in the current of her eloquence 
on that subject, a thousand majors might have been 
wafted by with no more regard from her than the * 
enthusiastic angler pays to the straws that pass him 
when he has hooked his fish. She spoke seven-and- 
thirty minutes by the paymaster’s lady’s watch, on 
VOL. i. m 
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the virtues of her u system ,” and concluded in 
something like the following words:— 

<£ I must certainly declare that one-half the chil¬ 
dren in the regiment are spoiled by the fondness of 
their parents. I know you will not agree with me, 
Mrs. Chalmers, nor you, Mrs. Haverkin, because 
you are both for the soothing system—no, no, you 
will have your own way, and your children (poor 
things!) must take the consequences. You will 
kiss them, and trifle with them, and “ try to meet 
their wants/' as you term it, until you make them 
so fond of you that you cannot stir without their 
cries. Pooh ! pooh! make an infant know its duty 
—give it a certain discipline—let it know who 
are its parents—no indulgence and fiddle-faddle 
stuff and nonsense—make a child fear you, I say, 
and then it will respect you when it grows up.'' 

“ How can you make an infant know its duty, 
according to your system V' dryly demanded old 
Lieutenant Haverkin, who was the only officer in 
the corps that ever ventured to oppose the opinions 
of Mrs. Pommel. 

u Make it!” ejaculated the lady hostess. c ‘ Why, 
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starve it into it—and punish it with a good birch 
rod. Now, what do you think I used to do with 
my eldest son, when he was but four years old ?— 
If he did not obey the holding up of my finger, I 
first gave him a little of the birch ; then put him, 
with his face to the wall in a corner, and there kept 
him, standing on one leg, until I saw he could stand 
no longer. At first I found that he kicked against 
it; however, a few slaps .on the cheek, and a little 
pulling of the ears, brought him round.’’ 

u But, after all, you did no good with the boy,” 
returned the lieutenant. 

“ No good ? Bless you ! he was as tame as a 
spaniel: he dreaded the very sight of me, if I 
only lifted my finger. To be sure, when he grew 
up to be ten or twelve years old l was obliged to 
use the horsewhip very often with him—of course 
this was owing to his hot spirit.” 

“Well!” replied the lieutenant; w what good 
have you done after all ? The boy ran away from 
you—did he not ?” 

These questions coming rather unexpectedly on 
Mrs. Pommel, she became confused; but by rais- 

M 2 
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mg her voice, tossing her head, and tapping the 
ground rapidly with her right heel, she endeavoured 
to disguise the effect produced on her feelings. 

“ The boy ran away from me, it is true; but 
that was no fault of mine: he was always a way¬ 
ward little wretch—headstrong and sulky. I 
brought him up under the best possible system of 
discipline, and if he ungratefully left me he de¬ 
serves no sympathy. However, that he ran away 
is not so very certain. My opinion is, and always 
was, that he was kidnapped. Perhaps you re¬ 
member the time; it was when vou and I were 

mf 

quartered together at Exeter—my regiment had 
then just changed their facings, and yours had 
just returned from America—you remember? 
Well—several gipsies had been lurking about the 
barracks, and one of them was seen talking to the 
boy an hour before h§ was missed from his punish¬ 
ment—for I had ordered him to stand on one leg 
from three till four o’clock daily for a week : how¬ 
ever, he never was seen after that very hour when 
the gipsy was observed speaking to him.*’ 

Having thus far explained, she ingeniously 
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lowered her voice, looked a bitter smile at the 
lieutenant, and thus changed from the subject of 
her son :— 

“ Now, look at your little girl, Eliza—why she 
is literally spoiled. "When 1 paid you a visit the 
other day—what did she do?—llan over, and put 
her bread-and-buttery hands on my white satin 
dress ! Now, although the child is only five years 
old, yet, I’ll venture to say, I could teach her 
such a system, that she would sit as mute as a 
mouse when any stranger was pre&cnt: and i’ll 
tell you how I’d do it:—I would—we ll take that 
day for instance, when she soiled my satin dress— 
I would have first told her of her crime; then I 
would have locked her up in a room by herself 
for three hours ; she should have been then brought 
out, and have had dry bread for her dinner. This 
plan could do her no harm, # and the effect on her 
mind would have been decisive.” 

“ Well,” replied the lieutenant, “ you may 
treat your children (when you have them again) 
as you please, Mrs. Pommel; but, pon my honour, 
I will never adopt your system with mine. Such 
* discipline,’ as you call it, only tends to depress 
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the rising nature of infants, and makes them arti¬ 
ficial beings, who, instead of loving and respecting 
the authors of their existence, are imperatively led 
to hate and despise them.” 

“ Mighty well, mighty well, Mr. Haverkin— 
follow your own way—go on with your foolish 
fondness, until you ruin your children—nobody 
has a better right. What sort of a regiment would 
you have, if you gave the men their own will, and 
treated them with all this silly indulgence? You 
would have a mutiny, Sir !—No, no : discipline is 
just as necessary and as useful amongst children 
as amongst soldiers.” 

“ Severe discipline often produces deserters 
amongst children as well as amongst soldiers,” re¬ 
torted the lieutenant. 

u Desertion! Mr. Haverkin, your allusion is 
plain enough: but I will repeat, Sir, that my 
$pn- never did desert from me: he was stolen 
away.” 

The door now was thrown open, and the kind¬ 
ling contest between Mrs. Pommel and Lieutenant 
Haverkin, quenched by the appearance of three 
young subalterns, who came to join the party. As 
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they entered, they were instantly accosted by the 
lady patroness, thus: — 

“ I see how it is, young gentlemen: you staid 

to take the third allowance of wine. Ah ! this is 

not the way to get on. No ensign should take 

more wine at the mes?, than the first allowance, 

unless strangers were present; that is, one third of 

a bottle, you know. Remember that the wine bill 

comes once a month. You shovld have been here 

* 

to tea. However, I will excuse you, this time, if 
you promise to behave better, on next Saturday 
evening.” 

Then, without waiting a reply, she demanded 
where was Major Vandcleur ? but scarcely had 
she asked the question, when that officer entered 
the room, skimming his shoes along the floor; and, 
having bowed gracefully to Mrs. Pommel, without 
condescending to notice her husband, who had 
arisen to greet him, took Viis seat, and, without 
speaking, began to apply his silver tooth-pick to Its 
office, while Mrs. Pommel complimented him thus: 

w My dear Sir Edward, I am so happy to see you 
—I feared you would not come. La! I so needed 
your assistance,in backing me against Mr. Haverkin. 
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What d’ye think ?—He will insist, that discipline 
is useless with children, as well as with a regiment.” 

“ Ha!—indeed ?”—slowly breathed out the major, 
as he continued his operations on his dentes mo- 
lares. 

“ I said severe discipline, Mrs. Pommel,” ob¬ 
served Lieutenant Haverkin. 

u What is your opinion, Sir Edward ?” demanded 
the lady of the ‘ system.’ 

“ Nothing can be done without it—What a 
charming day we have had—Ha! how do, Nicker- 
man ?” 

These three unconnected sentences were deli¬ 
vered by Sir Edward without a single punc¬ 
tuation, and the latter was addressed to a lieute¬ 
nant of the corps—the only favourite he possessed 
in the regiment—an officer who carried to his ear 
every morning an account of every thing which 
had occurred, not only in his own company, but 
in every other, from right to left; and having 
been unloaded, like a pack-horse, by his master, 
was sent back to carry another unworthy burden. 
He was the only son of Mr. Capel Nickerman, 
who has been already introduced to the reader, 
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under the title of principal book-keeper to Messrs. 
Clippershaw, Bull, and Chapman, of Little St 
Thomas Apostle. 

Lieutenant Nickmnan bowingto the recognition, 
arose from his seat and approached the latter with his 
open snuff-box, and having exchanged a few words 
with the field-officer, in a suppressed tone, drew Ins 
chair, and took up a position beside him. Conversa¬ 
tion then took a general turn for a few minutes, but 
Mrs.Pommel, burning for the victory in favour of her 
** system,” seized a favourable moment to attack 
Lieutenant Haverkin, and the combat was renewed, 
to the great amusement of many of the listeners. 
Several hits were passed and parried, but tin* 
lieutenant still held his advantage, and at length 
his “ fair” antagonist became unamiablv out of 
humour, and thus negatively yielded to her more 
temperate and less wordy opponent. 

u It is no wonder that you are twenty years a 
subaltern, when you have held such mild opinions, 
Mr. Haverkin: I have no patience with such 
absurdity.’ 1 

With this bitter observation Mrs. .Pommel con¬ 
cluded a noisy defence, and then concealed the 

M 3 
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turbulence of her countenance behind a huge fan, 
which she rapidly plied to dispel the rarefied air 
that was almost overwhelming her. After a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, the lieutenant replied coolly:— 

“ Madam, 1 have been twenty years a subaltern, 
it is true, but my company was open to me very 
often during that time; and had I married you 
when you were last a widow, I should not have 
been obliged to let my promotion pass for want of 
money; but I preferred remaining a subaltern.” 

The easy manner in which this retort was given, 
the well-chosen emphasis which was placed on the 
words, together with the pungency of the point, 
produced a burst of merriment, in which the hus¬ 
band of Mrs. Pommel joined by suddenly opening 
his taciturn mouth to let out an irresistible laugh 
with which that gentleman was sometimes afflicted 
iu the most unexpected manner: even the lady 

t 

patroness herself joined pleasantly in the hilarity, 
for she had lost sight of the satire in the compli¬ 
ment which she thought she discovered in the lieu¬ 
tenant’s observation: none, however, saw the com¬ 
pliment but herself. 

When silence had returned, Mr. Nickerman 
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ventured an audible remark* which was more in¬ 
tended for, and addressed to, the major’s ear, than 
to those of the rest of the company. 

“ My opinion,” said he, * 6 is certainly in favour of 
strict discipline amongst the children of the sol¬ 
diers, as well as the soldiers themselves. Officers, of 
course, may act as they please with their own 
children, but the men should be ordered to look 
sharply after theirs; and until the schoolmaster, 
whom the colonel appointed, is drilled a little him¬ 
self, he will never properly drill the children.” 

The major nodded important assent to this, and 
Mrs. Pommel, who felt 'the chord of her heart 
touched, burst into a fit of declamation. 

“ O the monster! can he be called a school¬ 
master? a person, ignorant of all the acknowledged 
rules and principles of discipline ! one who never 
once flogged a child, since he has been appointed to 
the situation—a simple, soft creature, more fit to 
feed chickens, than c teach the young idea how to 
shoot’—as my first husband used to say. No, no 
—send him to the hospital; he may do very well, 
as one of the surgeon’s orderlies, but never for a 
schoolmaster in our corps.” 
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“ And if I be of the same opinion to-morrow, that 
I am now, 1 can assure you, Mrs. Pommel, he shall 
go hack to his duty in the ranks,” observed the 
major. 

“ Ah, Sir Edward, thank God you know 
the high responsibility which is vested in a com¬ 
manding officer. Send him away—give him any 
place, but that of schoolmaster: the fellow is all 
milk and water—he has never had a 4 cat’ nor a 
rattan in the school since he has been appointed—no, 
not even a birch rod, nor a simple leather-strap— 

how can he get on ?—Impossible.” 

• 

Captain Ostin, who, with Redmond Allan, had 
been engaged in conversation, with a few of the 
unscientific ladies of the regiment, during the early 
part of Mrs. Pommers display of her “ system, 1 ' 
now caught the observation made by the major, 
relative to Miles Magoverin ; and as poor Miles 
was a great favourite of the captain, as well as a 
man of his own company, he felt uneasy at this 
threat made against him : perhaps, too, the 
knowledge that the major was only in the tem¬ 
porary command of the regiment; and that on the 
return of the colonel (with whom Miles was also a 
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favourite,) that command would cease, increased 
the warmth of his feelings, and made him anxious 
for an explanation of the major’s intention towards 
the denounced schoolmaster. Consequently he ad¬ 
dressed himself thus to the protein, commanding 
officer:— 

‘‘SirEdward Vandeleur, I maybe permitted to 
ask, as the man belongs to my company—lias he 
neglected his duty, as schoolmaster ?” 

. “ No—a—he—a, has not exactly neglected his 
duty, but the—a—fellow has been assaulting my 
groom, and treating me with contempt; I have 
confined him, and shall order a court-martial on 
him to-morrow.” 

<tf Assaulting your groom !—treating you with 
contempt!—Can it be possible ?” ejaculated Captain 
Ostin, whose astonishment was nearly equalled 
by the majority of the compayy, hut surpassed by 
Redmond Allan ; who could no more believe, that 
Miles was capable of wanton offence to any human 
being, than he could suppose the upas tree to be 
a native of Killiny hill. 

“ It is absolutely a fact,” replied the major. 

66 Mercy on me! what a snake in the grass !” 
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exclaimed Mrs. Pommel.—“Assaulted your groom! 
And yet the hypocrite would not whip a child ! 
Ah, Sir Edward, you know how to deal with 
such fellows. If we had not some such officers as 
you amongst us, the men might take their own 
way.'" 

“ True, Mrs. Pommel,” observed Lieutenant 
Nickerman, “you have said rightly.” Then,in an 
under-tone to the major, 4 4 Don’t you think so, Sir 
Edward P” 

“ Peut-Ure , M returned the major, with a signi¬ 
ficant smile, and consequential movement of the 
head. 

“ The conduct imputed to the man,” said 
Captain Ostin, “ is so extraordinary—so much at 
variance with his general character, tha* I am 
strongly of opinion, Sir Edward, that this matter 
has been misrepresented to you.” 

“ I pledge my life,” warmly exclaimed Redmond 
Allan, “ that the poor fellow is maligned.” 

The major now turned round, and, with half 
closed eyes, looked fully at Redmond, accompany¬ 
ing his stare with a contemptuous turn of his lip; 
but the unmoved and manly look of the latter cut 
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short this display, and the disappointed field-officer 
dexterously relieved the approaching embarrass¬ 
ment by addressing Captain Ostin. 

“ I am perfectly willing,'” said he, u to hear 
every observation which any officer may have to 
offer, regarding an individual belonging to his 
company, and can even allow for the warmth of 
feeling which might lead him to doubt my asser¬ 
tion on a point of imputation against the soldier; 
but I cannot hear a person who does not belong to 
the regiment assume a claim to such privilege, and 
meddle with my authority/’ 

“ Certainly, Sir Edward,” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Nickcrman, bowing towards his patron, and look¬ 
ing for his glance of approbation, which was duly 
given. 

“ I interfere not with your authority. Sir, " 
firmly replied Redmond; “ but on behalf of an 
individual, who, I believe, is incapable of the 
crime imputed to him; and lest the person you 
alluded to, Sir, should experience a repetition of 
conduct that might call forth his animadversion? 
he shall withdraw.” 

Then bowing to Mrs. Pommel, Redmond was 
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about to leave the room, when that lady arrested 
him thus:— 

“ Mr. Allan, I will not hear of your departure. 
Permit me to say, that although you were justified 
in speaking of the man as you felt, yet Sir Edward 
has expressed himself according to the principles 
of true discipline.‘*' > 

“ I have only to observe, Sir/’ said the Baronet, 
addressing himself to Redmond, 6e that you are 
not an officer in the service; and therefore I can 
have nothing to say to you on this subject. Captain 
Ostin, no doubt, is acquainted with your pretensions 
to high feeling, and perhaps may think proper to 
inform me on that point, of which I am yet ignorant.” 

Redmond, now glowing with indignation at the 
severity of Sir Edward’s remark, fixed on him a 
look that made the bravado of his air and counte¬ 
nance shrink, as the r adventuring worm does at the 
touch of man; and then turning his eyes on the 
ladies around, with the smile of elegant affability, 
replied, 

“ Sir Edward, iliis.is no place for further com¬ 
ment.” * 

He then was proceeding to leave the room, when 
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his arm was seized by Captain Ostin, who ad¬ 
dressed him, coolly, but firmly, thus:— 

“ Redmond, stay : it is my particular request. 1 ' 
The request was obeyed ; and Captain Ostin, 
turning to Sir Edward, continued in a mild voice, 

‘ c I feel that I am called upon to repel the 
insinuation directed against my friend, Mr. Allan ; 
and the mode in which I beg to do so, is, by 
assuring you, Sir Edward, that that gentleman is 
my friend—my esteemed and respected friend. Fur¬ 
ther, 1 presume, I need not explain—unless, Sir, 
you particularly desire it.—Now the more pleasant 
part of my duty is at hand. I will beg of Sir 
Edward permission to read, audibly, a letter I 
received from our worthy colonel by this evening’s 
post.'’ 

The captain then drew from his pocket a letter, 
and deliberately read the following extract: 

“ My dear Ostin, 

“ I am happy to have it in my power to inform 
you, that His Royal Highness has bestowed on me 
the favour I requestea for you. I have this day 
spoken with the military secretary, and he assured 
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me that your friend Mr. Allan has been appointed 
to an ensigncy in our corps 6 by purchase.* ” 

The information conveyed by these words vi¬ 
brated agreeably on every heart except Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s and that of his Fidus Achates Nickerman ; 
but with deep sensation on that of Redmond himself, 
to whom the news was alike wholly unknown and 
unexpected. He saw at once the generous act of 
Captain Ostin—it came on him like a llobd—it 
overwhelmed him. In the confusion of his mind 
lie could see but one object—-the glowing—the god¬ 
like excellence of his dear friend ; and his first 
impulse was to fly to him, and grasp his hand with 
the affection of true and burning gratitude. He 
attempted to speak, but could not utter a word; 
his feelings arose so strongly, that they only left 
him the presence of mind to rush out of the room, 

r 

in order to give way to what, it is said, rarely 
visit the eyes of a soldier—tears; but which we 
think are as ready to fulfil their office there, as in 
the eyes of other people, when commanded by the 
genuine impulses of the hejft. 

This incident was such as to render the mind of 
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Sir Edward unsettled—he felt that he could not 
regain his lost ease of manner; and therefore, 
having politely expressed his pleasure at the ap¬ 
pointment, affected fatigue, took his leave, much 
against Mrs. Pommers desire, and left the room, 
followed by Lieutenant Nickerman. 

The subject of dispute was of too delicate a 
nature to agitate conversation upon itself; and 
although the lady hostess made a most determined 
attempt to carry it on (feeling that it would afford 
admirable illustration of her “ system”), she was 
joined by none—the officers were cautious,—the 
ladies displeased,—a monosyllable, or a silent 
smile of assent was the most she could obtain in 
furtherance of her desire. Indeed, such manifest 
coldness was thrown over the assembly, that it 
very soon was dissolved, and Mrs. Pommers sand¬ 
wiches were saved for that evening, at the expense 
of a dull and sullen tite-a-tite with her husband, 
from ten till twelve o’clock; during which two 
hours she grumbled, and he smoked his hooker. 

When Captain Ostin had retired from the un¬ 
pleasant scene, he immediately proceeded in search 
of Redmond, and discovered him reclining on a sofa 
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in the former’s barrack-room, whither he had re¬ 
tired to await the arrival of his friend. 

As soon as Ostin entered, Redmond arose, and 
with the most heartfelt gratitude thanked him 
for the part he had so nobly acted towards him. 
The Captain then informed him that he had kept 
the secret of the application and purchase of the 
ensigncy, merely because he feared that, had he 
apprised him of his intention before, the offer 
might not have been accepted. 

<e I see, even now,’ 1 said Ostin, u that you 
feel this favour heavy on you: but I will relieve 
you, Redmond. The money which I have paid is 
not quite four hundred pounds: it shall not be a 
gift; you shall refund when you shall be able—no 
reply, if your heart does not begrudge your friend 
the happiness of serving you.—Nay, I will not 
hear a word.” 

i 

Then turning to his servant, ordered him to 
bring some wine, and continued— 

“ Come, Redmond, you and I are not to stand 
on etiquette in matters of friendship; you would do 
much more for me: so, let us now have done with 
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thanks, and drink the health of our new ensign in 
a bumper.” 

Redmond’s heart overflowed with gratitude; he 
spoke little; but the flushed check—the glistening 
eye—the expressive and unalterable smile that fixed^T 
on his up, were eloquence to the heart of the 
captain. 

The wine was now brought in ; and never was 
cork drawn at the altar of hiore genuine and manly 
friendship, than it was that night with Gerrard 
Ostin and Redmond Allan. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


As melted glass is twisted into shapes 
By tli’ artist’s finger, so our pliant senate 
Shall by this subtile tongue be warp'd and wound 
Ev’n to what form we list. 


When a man is very rich and very proud, he 
shall be also found, if his resentment be excited, to 
be very malignant. You may moderately injure 
his property with impunity, provided he possess 
not avarice; but you may not breathe upon his 
pride without calling forth his unrelaxing animosity. 

An example of such a man, and of his injured 

■%. 

pride, were Sir Edward and the effects produced 
on him by the rebuke he received at Mrs. Pom¬ 
mel's soiree. He felt that he was humiliated— 
that, although superior in rank and wealth to both 
Ostin and Allan, he was bearded by both with a 
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threat—and that threat so indirectly given that he 
could not fairly retaliate, without the chance of a 
duel—a thing he prudently and secretly abhorred. 
Like all proud and vain people, he forgot—or rather 
never thought of, the provocation which he had 
given, but reflected wholly on the hurt he had him- 
self received; and with every moment of that reflec¬ 
tion his malignity against all connected with the in¬ 
jury increased. His first*act, when he had returned 
home from Mrs. Pommel’s soiric , was to send to 
the guard-house a written order to confine the 
schoolmaster—so that no other officer should re¬ 
lease him; and the messenger who took this order 
to the serjeant of the guard was the very groom 
who had laid the charge against the prisoner. This 
was the mode Sir Edward took to resent Captain 
Ostin’s cutting remarks; for he dared not directly 
vindicate his wounded feelings—so poor Miles was 
doomed to suffer for his patron. 

Although Captain Ostin went to the guard-house 
to inquire of Miles the nature of the quarrel which 
placed him in durance, yet he knew his duty too 
well to order his release; however, on hearing the 
case, he felt convinced of the prisoner's innocence, 
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as did Redmond who accompanied him, and re¬ 
commended Miles to address a letter to the major, 
stating fully and truly all the circumstances which 
led to the charge, promising to present it himself. 
This advice the schoolmaster gratefully obeyed, 
and produced, after four hours’ application, an 
epistle, occupying two sides of foolscap, and, for 
the most part, made up of the longevSt words in 
the dictionary, interlarded with portions of Latin, 
and copied out in his best hand-writing. 

The news of Miles’s misfortune was brought to 
the clergyman’s house by Mrs. Magoverin ; and 
when the reverend gentleman and Emily were made 
acquainted with the circumstances, they sympa¬ 
thized unfeignedly with the sorrowing wife. Mr. 
Ostin resolved to wait on Sir Edward instantly, 
for the purpose of in treating the release of the 
prisoner; but Captain Ostin, knowing the cha¬ 
racter of the major, dissuaded him from his 
purpose, with the considerate view of sparing his 
brother the mortification of a refusal. He thought 
it better to make a representation himself, as cap¬ 
tain of the prisoner’s company, of the good quali¬ 
ties which he knew formed the character of Miles, 
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and at the same time present his letter to Sir Ed¬ 
ward ; and although he did not feel very sanguine 
in his hopes of success, still he resolved to exert 
himself to the utmost to obtain the mail’s release. 
For this purpose he proceeded towards Sir Ed¬ 
ward’s quarters, and on his way was met by an or¬ 
derly sergeant, who presented to him the regimental 
order book, containing the following order, which 
Captain Ostin perused with silent astonishment and 
disgust— 

“ A Court Martial will assemble at 12 o’clock 
to-morrow, for the trial of Private Miles Magoverin, 
confined on a charge of highly gross and disor¬ 
derly conduct, in assaulting Private Richard Rafty, 
and in expressing himself most disrespectfully to¬ 
wards Major Sir Edward Vandeleur. The following 
officers are appointed as members of the court, viz. 

President —Capt. Ammel. 

Members. * 

Lieutenant Nickerman. 

Lieutenant Hullock. 

Ensign Baily. 

Ensign White. 

Ensign Brooke. 

“ Private Sandy M‘Cullurn is appointed to the 

VOL. I. N 
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duty of schoolmaster, in the place of Private Miles 
Magoverin, who is removed from the situation: the 
former will therefore enter on the duty forthwith.’'' 

This decisive act of unnecessary and unjust se¬ 
verity (for in such light Captain Ostin viewed it) 
altered the intention of that officer, and he resolved 
not to ask Sir Edward a favour, which, it was now 
evident, would not be granted. He, however, de¬ 
termined on coming forward in behalf of Magoverin 
on the trial, and trusted that the character which 
he should then give him would, if not acquit him 
altogether, at least prevent severe punishment. 
Still his fears of foul play were not wholly unex¬ 
cited when he considered the names of the officers 
appointed to form the court martial—three ensigns, 
whose youth and weakness of judgment, as well as 
inexperience and ductility,rendered them fit objects 

4 

for the impressions which a crafty sycophant, such 
as Nickerman, and a step-gazing, rank-raised officer 
like Ilullock, might perhaps desire—a president 
too, who never was inspired by a single active 
thought, unless he had his hookah in his mouth, 
and that thought was generally on the qualities of 
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his tobacco, or the last order of his wife—one who, 
however correctly he automatonized on the parade 
with his company, could not be charged with 
equal precision in milito-forensic tactics. Such a 
court could afford but little hope of strict and ra¬ 
tional j ustiee, on a case in which Sir Edward was 
the real prosecutor. 

As soon as the regimental order for assembling 
the court martial became known through the rcgi- 
ment, nothing else was talked of; for all in their 
hearts believed that it was issued in the opposing 
and revengeful spirit of Sir Edward's character; 
and this ill-feeling, they could not hesitate to think, 
arose out of the difference which took place at Mrs. 
Pommel's soiree. The ladies of the regiment were 
to be seen more busy in visiting each other that 
day than was usual. Lieutenant Nickerman was 
in his element—fetching and carrying; and Mrs. 
Pommel might have been taken for an inspector, 
sent from London by the Barrack Board, to exa¬ 
mine the officers’ rooms, for she left not one with¬ 
out entering it; and equipped, as she was, in what 
she termed u her light walking-dress,a blue 
riding-habit, round black hat, white cravat, spec- 

n 2 
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tacles, boots, and umbrella—she looked not much 
unlike one of the respectable elderly gentlemen 
who frequently fill such public offices. She was 
also to be seen on the parade, in close communion 
with a group of officers—now walking up and down 
with the adjutant—now “ having a word in private’’ 
with the surgeon—and now giving her u account 
of matters” to the pay-master: and all this she did 
in order to gain opinions in favour of Sir Edward's 
strict adherence to t( discipline.” She was not un¬ 
successful, for (what will not such interference do?) 
several, heretofore regardless of what had occurred, 
were led by her to join their voices with those w ho 
approved the major’s conduct; but in doing this 
she forgot that the natural consequence of raising 
up one party was that another should be raised 
also; but for this she cared very little — she 
delighted in the rigour of command, and as the 
object of this punishment was the schoolmaster— 
one w ho differed so completely from her in his idea 
of discipline—she became unusually laudatory of 
Sir Edward’s promptitude and determination. 
However, many of the officers (at least onedialf) 
ivere displeased with the major; they saw that he 
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availed himself of the absence of their amiable and 
excellent commanding officer, Colonel Howard, to 
indulge in that severity which had frequently shewn 
itself before, and, in this case, from a most unworthy 
motive. The schoolmaster had had a quarrel with 
one of his comrades, in w r hich no injury had been 
indicted; and they thought that the dismissal of the 
prisoner from his office, or a short confinement in 
the guard-house, might have been sufficient punish¬ 
ment for the supposed delinquency, without bring¬ 
ing him before a court martial, the object of which 

* 

could only have been to procure for the man a 
more severe infliction. 

A divided regiment—that is to say, a regiment 
whose officers form two parties, opposed to each 
other in evil feeling—is at once disagreeable to the 
officers themselves, injurious to the men under 
their command, and in direct opposition to the first 
principle of military organization. Yet such ano¬ 
maly has not been unfrequent in the army; and 
even now it may be found. We ourselves have 
known instances of general quarrel and disunion in 
a regiment, which arose out of a much less serious 
matter than the punishment of Miles Magoverin. 
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Tlie corps we now particularly speak of was, 
through the arrogance of Sir Edward, his repulsive 
vanity, and his purse-proud demeanour, for a con¬ 
siderable time big with the elements of discord; 
and this proceeding against a man who was well 
known to be inoifensive and amiable, and who was 
suspected to be the victim of a well-known liar and 
maligner, now produced the long-threatened rup¬ 
ture, and created two parties in the regiment. 
The first open symptoms of this were manifested at 
the mess dinner on the day the orders were issued. 
The officers scarcely spoke in audible voices at 
table, and the whole retired without the second 
allowance of wine—some sullenly—-others on fri¬ 
volous pretences^ 

The clergyman’s family were thrown into great 
anxiety at the unexpected trouble brought on 
Miles; and delicacies, hitherto unknown to the 

i 

schoolmaster’s palate, were poured into his prison 
by the kind direction of Emily. Mr. Ostin him¬ 
self visited him, and, with the gentleness and 
warmth so happily the attributes of that gentle¬ 
man’s heart, consoled the champion of Ms pony : 
so that Miles began to feel that his captivity was 
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by no means so irksome as his wife believed it to 
be, whose presence was permitted to add to the 
relief of his hours in the guard-house. But Red¬ 
mond’s visit to him seemed to console him more 
than all; for he had heard from Kitty, who had 
heard from somebody else, that he had been nobly 
vindicated by that gentleman at Mrs. Pommel’s, 
and the returning thanks for this honour to his most 
profoundly respected and beloved tutor, seemed to 
be the happiest moment of Miles’s life. His address 
lasted several minutes, and one-half of it was com¬ 
posed of that Latin for which the speaker alone was 
responsible, as regarded the purity of its grammar. 

The court martial assembled at the appointed 
time, in the mess-room, and every officer of the 
corps then in barracks was present—the flatterers 
and followers of wealth and rank familiarly chatting 
with their leader; while those who scorned such 
qualities, when unaccompanied by better, sat in 
silence and in thought. 

The president and members took their seats at a 
large table, spread with green baize; while the 
officers not on this duty stood at various parts of 
the room, as their fancy led them. 
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The prisoner was now marched into the mess- 
room, between two of his comrades, who were 
armed with drawn bayonets, and was placed stand¬ 
ing at one side of the table. Miles was dressed in 
full regimentals, but without arms, presenting the 
appearance of a clean and smart young soldier ; 
his countenance calm and intelligent; and his situa¬ 
tion, innocent as he was, seemed to have inspired 
him with an energy of mind for which he never 
before had been remarkable. 

The members now all stood up, and each held 
a portion of a prayer-book in the right hand, 
while the oath, enjoining justice and impartiality 
of conduct and opinion in their judicial duty 
was being administered. This done, they resumed 
their seats, and the trial commenced. The charges 
were read, and the first witness, Private Richard 
Rafty, called in, and sworn to speak the truth. 

“ Richard Rafty, fell the court what you know 
of this matter of charge against the prisoner, Private 
Magoverin ?” demanded the president. 

The witness then, with the most unflinching 
effrontery, proceeded to state to the court the par¬ 
ticulars of his charge, and during the time he was. 
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speaking stood at the ‘attention,’ his two hands flat¬ 
tened closely against his sides, his chin protruding 
upwards from his stiff stock, and his eyes (which 
were the only parts of him, except his organs of 
speech, that visibly moved) rolling about from 
one member of the court to the other, but some¬ 
times fixed a moment on the countenance of Lieu¬ 
tenant Nickerman, as if seeking out support in that 
officer’s looks. 

et I was attending to my master’s business, when 
I was attacked by the prisoner. I had been out 
with Sir Edward, and was taking his two horses 
into the stable, when I perceived a strange pony 
in one of the stalls. I took the pony out, and tied 
him to the door-post, from which he broke away. 
Private Magoverin returned to the stable, with the 
pony, and asked me how dare I turn out the ani¬ 
mal ? I said it was to make room for Sir Edward’s 
horses. He then, with an oath, cried out, 4 D—n 
Sir Edward: the pony’s master is better than he 
is.’ I remonstrated with him on the impropriety of 
d—ning his commanding officer, and he cried out, 
in a furious passion, c To the d—1 with your com¬ 
manding officer; if he was here and to do the same 

N 3 
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thing, I’d serve him as I’ll serve you, and break his 
head with this pitchfork, or run him through the 
body.” 

At this part of the evidence the prisoner’s face 
grew flushed, and his eyes distended, while a smile 
of contempt for the speaker fixed on his lip. 
He drew a heavy sigh, and muttered in a slightly 
audible voice— 

“ 0 Deus in Coelum !” 

u I had not time to reply,” continued the wit¬ 
ness, “ before he struck me with the pitchfork on 
the head, and if I had not had my hat on, the blow 
must have killed me. I fell from the effects of it, 
and while I was down he struck me several times 
on the shoulders, back, and legs. Then, having 
satisfied his rage, he permitted me to rise, and I 
had just supported myself against the wall, when 
Sir Edward came into the stable.’' 

The witness was now cross-examined by Lieute¬ 
nant Nickerman; but the answers, as might be 
expected, only tended to strengthen his evidence. 

Sir Edward was then called, and he deposed as 
follows:— 

* 6 On eutering my stable last Saturday I saw the 
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prisoner with a pitchfork in his hand, and in a 
menacing attitude standing over my groom, who 
was leaning against the wall, apparently in a state 
of exhaustion. I inquired the cause, and on 
learning it, immediately confined the prisoner.” 

“ Did your groom, Sir Edward, appear as 
if he were hurt ?” demanded Lieutenant Nicker- 
man. 

“ Yes, he limped out of the stable, apparently 

« 

in great pain.” 

Private Andrew Gropp was now called, and 
stated thus— 

“ I was in the hay-loft, throwing down some 
hay for my master’s horse—” 

“ Now, thank God, well have the truth —gratias 
Deus /” exclaimed Miles, with the impulsive delight 
which falsely accused innocence feels at the sudden 
prospect of its justification. 

“ I was throwing down the hay when I heard 
Miles Magoverin’s voice, swearing at Sir Edward’s 
groom, and d—ning Sir Edward himself.” 

“ O, murther ! murthcr ! here's a villain!” from 
the lips of Miles, now showed how transient were 
his hopes, Captain Pommel directed him to be 
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silent, and the agitated prisoner obeyed, first hav¬ 
ing uttered a consolatory proverb in his favourite 
tongue. 

u Patientia est virtus ,” said he, looking around 
at the officers, while tears were almost bursting 
from his eyes, and oozing drops rolled from his 
forehead. He bit his lip, and, by an internal effort, 
regained his composure. . 

“ I then looked down,” continued the witness, 
through the hole in the loft, and saw Magoverin 
strike him with a pitchfork on the head, and the 
man fell. He repeated his blows, and then Sir 
Edward came into the stable: that is all I know of 
the matter.’* 

VJ 

“ Why did you not go to the assistance of the 
groom ?” demanded one of the ensigns. 

u Be—be—because. Sir,” replied the witness, 
stammering, « I—I—I was afraid; the prisoner 
looked so outrageous.** 

Mr. Nickerman then quickly put the question as 
to the apparent lameness of the prisoner, and this 
was answered in corroboration of Sir Edward’s 
testimony. 

The prosecution here closed, and the prisoner 
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was called on for his defence. But Miles not com¬ 
prehending the nature of the call, was silent. 

“ Have you any thing to say for yourself?” at 
length demanded Captain Pommel. 

<e Yes, your honour, plintyreplied Miles, 
recovering himself from the state of stupid reverie 
into which the evidence of the last witness had 
thrown him ; “ I’ve plinty to say for myself- My 
solemn declaration an’ asseveration is, that it’s all 
a heap o’ lies that’s brought against me. I can say 
no more than this—it was Dublin Dick that lifted 
the fork to me first, an’ I took it from him; but I 
never raised my hand to him: that’s all. An’ now 

do as you like with me. I know I have no wit- 

* 

ness to spake to the facts, for no person was present 
at all but the pony; an’ he’s nobody. I never 
spoke the first letter of a bad word against my 
commandin’ officer ; I like subordination too much 
for that, as my captain there very well knows; an 1 
unless he spakes a word for me—or Misther Red¬ 
mond Allan there—I can say no more, but lave 
my case in the hands o’ God Almighty an’ your¬ 
selves—barrin’ an ancient remark, Deus molUt 
ventus nudus agnus ” 
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Miles, at the conclusion of his Latin sentence, 
bowed lowly; and notwithstanding the critical 
situation in which he stood, was not without a 
glow of that self-satisfaction which the scholastic 
orator feels when he has delivered his maiden 
speech in public. Learning was Miles’s idol, and 
whether in the school, or at the foot of the triangle, 
it was alike his pride. He felt confident that his 
powers of oratory were not of a striking character, 
therefore did he adopt the plan of other greater 
pretenders to the art than he was, and finish by a 
quotation, which neither his auditory, nor perhaps 
himself, perfectly understood. 

Captain Ostin now stepped forward, and gave the 
prisoner an excellent character for benevolence and 
mildness of temper. Redmond Allan also was 
permitted to repeat a similar opinion of him; and 
the clergyman, Mr. Ostin, stated that he knew him 
from his earliest infancy, without ever having dis¬ 
covered in him the slightest disposition to quarrel¬ 
ling or malevolence. 

The case was thus closed, the prisoner escorted 
back to the guard-house, and the room cleared of 
all but the members of the court-martial. These 
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things done, one of the ensigns, ■whose duty had 
been to take down in writing the proceedings of 
the trial, was now called upon by the President to 
read them, which having done, a short discussion 
took place on the case. The character given the 
prisoner by Captain Oslin, his brother, and Mr. 
Allan, was urged strongly in favour of his ac¬ 
quittal ; but the specious arguments of Nickerman 
and Hullock weighed down4he juniors, as well as 
old Pommel, the president. 

The principal arguments used by Nickerman in 
opposition to character were—First: that a man 
may be quiet many years, and yet commit a violent 
action at last. Second : that the prisoner’s simpli¬ 
city of manner was affected, and that his quoting 
Latin was because he had no fact of defence to 
offer. And, third, because tho three gentlemen who 
spoke in favour of him were his own patrons ; and 
one owned the very pony * in whose defence the 
quarrel arose. He then dilated much on the 
grossness of the attack, the murderous weapon 
used, &c. &c.; and concluded by declaring, that 
just discipline required the prisoner’s conviction 
and punishment. 
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The word discipline was, we have no doubt, the 
balancing touch to the scale of Captain Pommcrs 
judgment; he started from his half-comatose state 
when he heard it, and hastened as much as was in 
his power the conclusion of the proceedings. The 
youngest ensign according to custom was called on 
first for his opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner : he paused and wavered; but a 

i •'i 

toss of Nidkcrrhan’s head, and a downward twist of 
the angles of his lips, together with an indicatory 
look of Mullock’s eye, decided the youthful officer, 
and he said 4 guilty/ The next followed in similar 
opinion, and an unanimous verdict was recorded. 
The punishment was now considered, and after a 
short discussion, during which Nickerman took the 
lead. Private Miles Magoverin was sentenced to 
receive five hundred lashes. 
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CHARTER XIII. 


Yes, sad are the sighs that at parting swej. 

And the echo that follows that word— a farewell. 1 ' 


The sentence of the court-martial was ordered 
to be carried into effect the next day succeeding 
the trial, at four o’clock in the afternoon, and a 
punishment parade was directed to take place ac¬ 
cordingly. The order to this effect appeared in the. 
regimental order book immediately after the trial 
concluded; and, for a short time, all was dismay 
amongst the friends of Miles: however, the arrival 
of a despatch from London, and the preceding 
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Saturday night’s Gazette, unexpectedly changed 
the face of things to their satisfaction, as re¬ 
garded the punishment. The despatch contained 
an order to march the next day for Portsmouth, 
there to embark for foreign service; consequently, 
the prisoner’s punishment could not take place 
at the appointed time. It was fully hoped too 
that the commanding officer would remit the sen¬ 
tence altogether, in consideration that the fatigues 
and perils to be expected in the field were now 
approaching, and that such might be considered as 
in some measure claiming indulgence, in a case 
such as that of Miles’s. This hope was strength¬ 
ened by the fact that the major, by the despatch 
above-mentioned, received a step in the command 
of the regiment, the senior major having been pro¬ 
moted to another corps, and Colonel Howard, from 
illness, had obtained leave of absence. Sir Edward 
had thus received the entire command of the regi¬ 
ment, and a prospect of its continuance for some 
time on service, owing to the colonel’s illness; and 
it was naturally expected that he would forget in 
his good fortune the petty malignity which dictated 
a cruel severity against the unfortunate soldier. 
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In this, however, expectation was disappointed; it 
reckoned without appreciating truly the heart of Sir 
Edward—a heart that adversity and chastisement 
might render tolerable, but which prosperity and 
gratification must always inflame with the most 
noxious qualities. So far from relaxing in his per¬ 
secution, he publicly regretted that time was not 
left him to punish the man, and declared that he 
would march him a prisoner to Portsmouth, where, 
if time still allowed, he would carry the sentence 
of the court-martial into effect. 

The Gazette contained news for the Ostin family, 
of a nature that gratified all except Emily: this 
was the announcement of Redmond Allan’s en- 
signey. Had it not come coupled with the order 
for such sudden departure. Miss Ostin would not 
have regretted ; on the contrary, she, like most of 
her fair countrywomen, delighted in the contem¬ 
plation of a military lover, but the thought which 
was so closely connected with it—the separating 
from one, the possession of whom, she now forcibly 
felt was necessary to her existence—dissolved the 
ideal charms of military life with which she had 
adorned both her lover and her love—the reality of 
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human hearts stood before her—the unadorned 
affections of nature in all their simplicity of beauty 
—these took possession of her soul, and she felt 
that, to have the romantic military decoration of 
love, she should lose the lover4iimself. 

% 

A sudden route to a regiment causes as much 
bustle and confusion as the discharge of a musket 
shot in the centre of a well-inhabited rookery— 
officers, soldiers, servants, women, and children, 
immediately begin to fly about. * Every one 
looks, speaks, and acts differently to what he did 
the day before: the loud laugh and the hearty 
congratulation are mingled with deep regrets and 
parting wishes: some look happy, and others sad, 
who, but a few hours before, wore opposite coun¬ 
tenances; while some would fain conceal beneath 
a boisterous affectation of hilarity the bitter feel¬ 
ings they secretly possess at quitting those to whom 
their hearts have become attached ; but, over all, 
there is a spirit of activity breathing, that urges 
one part to novelty, and the other to forgetfulness, 
or at least to confusion, and keeps the mind, as well 
as the body, busy. 

Mrs. Pommel, and the other ladies of the regi- 
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ment, leaning on the arms of their respective hus¬ 
bands, were to be seen, on the day prior to moving, 
Jin the various parts of the town, at fit double quick 
time,” occupied in distributing their T.T.L. cards 
—the single officers popping in and out of sundry 
millinery shops, or from the rear of flower-gardens 
and suburb cottages, where they had been impart¬ 
ing the direful news of their departure to some 
esteemed fair one,” and assuring them that they 
would be punctual in attending on their steps, when 
the silvery moon arose, to say farewell—the ser¬ 
vants of the officers purchasing on their master’s 
account, and selling on their own, reeling about, 
half filled with beer—furniture brokers humbly 
waiting at the doors of their military customers, to 
receive the amount of their bills, and to inspect the 
state of the furniture which they had hired out— 
the serjeants, and their sprucely-dressed wives, 

j 

marketing for the march ; while the wives of the 
privates, with melancholy faces (for to these poor 
creatures a march had but one aspect), peering 
about those streets where half-worn apparel were to 
be purchased, might be observed cheapening some 
necessary article of covering for themselves or their 
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children—the surgeons at the hospital <c stirring 
up 1 * their invalid company for the approaching 

travel with threats and encouragements—the pay- 

• 

master in and out all day at the town bank—the 
adjutant bustling through the barrack-rooms in 
search of something to find fault with—the quar¬ 
ter-master and his fatigue party packing up his 
stores — the serjeant-major running to and fro, 
cursing and bellowing—travelling chests here— 
straw there—mess-room despoiled of its gaudy 
equipage, and turned into a bear garden—women 
chattering—children crying—hurry and confusion: 
—such was the case with our gallant regiment on 
the day previous to the march from Bath. 

All military matters requiring the attention of 
Captain Ostin at the barracks were disposed of by 
noon: the principal of those was to introduce his 
friend, now Ensign Allan, to the commanding- 
officer officially: thi^ the captain did strictly offi¬ 
cially, and with cold politeness, while the ensign 
reported himself to Sir Edward with grace and 
elegance, but with dignity and reserve; and, at his 
own request, received permission to be attached to 
Captain Ostin’s company. 
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Although by the major’s manner it was evident 
that he wished to appear the affable, unprejudiced 
commanding-officer, his character was too well un¬ 
derstood, by both Captain Ostin and his subaltern, 
to make his apparent civility pass off for any other 
than its own quality. The appearance of the en¬ 
sign was complimented—the truly military style of 
his regimentals—the brilliancy of his epaulette— 
the purity of his feather—the richness of his sash 
—and the peculiar cut of his boots, received in 
turn the stamp of the major’s approbation, which 
was politely but formally received; and, as neither 
party wished to prolong an interview which was 
disagreeable to both, the ceremony soon end'ed, 
and the two officers proceeded to pass the remainder 
of the day with those they loved. 

Not all that Ostin loved—his adored Charlotte 
was not to be found by him. He had driven out 
along with Redmond that meaning to take leave of 
Colonel Raven’s family, and not without a hope 
of seeing the girl of his heart, Miss Vandeleur; 
but the colonel met his hopes with assuring him 
that his daughter-in-law would feel very unhappy 
at not having been able to say farewell to Captain 
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" Ostin and Mr. Allan, as she was still at Southamp¬ 
ton in a very uncertain state of health, but that he 
would be the bearer of the gentlemen’s adieus to 
her, &c. Mortified with this unsavoury kindness, 
the captain departed, expressing his parting com¬ 
pliments for Lady Vandeleur, who was also “ ill," 
as Raven said, and, mounting his gig-along with 
Redmond, rapidly proceeded to his brother’s house, 
the only place at which he could seek consolation ; 
for there he could talk of his beloved Charlotte to 
his warm-hearted sister. 

Dinner passed away at the clergyman’s table 
with feelings that never were there before—the forms 
of the meal were gone through, but the substance 
remained almost untouched. Yet there was no 
apparent melancholy in the looks or expressions of 
either Mr. Ostin, Gerrard, Emily, or Redmond; 
enough of sadness was in all their hearts, but each 
exerted to dissemble in kindness to the others. 
The captain talked more than any, and louder than 
usual, but it required little judgment to see what 
motive he had in this. The conversation, as the 
cloth was being removed, turned on poor Miles 
Magoverin, by Mr. Ostin directing his servant to 
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send up to the guard-room a basket of provisions 
sufficient for his consumption and that of his wife 
during the march. They spoke of the affection 
which Kitty had shewn for her husband since his 
persecution had commenced ; and the captain for 
the first time learned that she had determined to 
go along with him, although it was strongly sus¬ 
pected that the regiment would be ordered on foreign 
service immediately on its arrival at Portsmouth. 

In considering others' 1 troubles the Ostin family thus 

* 

lulled their own; and the evening glided gently 
into twilight, unperceived in its course, while the 
subject nearest to their hearts resumed its painfully 
vivid but silent operation. 

The evening was particularly calm—the sun had 
departed in serenity, and left the luxuriant foliageof 
the garden, on which the windows of the apartment 
opened, silently exhaling tha fragrance which its 
beams had given motion to—not a sound was to 
be heard but what arose from the voices of the 
group, and these were subsiding, as the melancholy 
thoughts of the separation which was about to 
take place grew upon them with the twilight/ 
Captain Ostin now started up from the sofa on 

VOL. i. o 
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which ho had reclined, as if his mind had made 
an effort to disengage itself from its reflection: 
humming a merry air, he opened the glass door 
which was next the garden, and, gazing over the 
lovely scene, exclaimed— 

64 This is an evening that will make us remem¬ 
ber it, Jledmond.—Come, young fellow—Emily 
shall take your arm—let us have a walk amongst 
these flowers and thick branches.—My reverend 
brother there is at prayers.” 

t£ No, Gerrard, not yet,” replied Mr.* Ostin, 
smiling ; “ however, as you remind me of a good 
act, while you amuse yourselves in a walk, I'll 
remain here, and pray for a successful campaign to 
vou and your new subaltern.” 

The captain and the lovers now left Mr. Ostin, 
and wandered in amongst the green bushes, to talk 
of, and to think of what was dearest to their 
hearts. It would appear that the object which 
Captain Ostin had in view, in proposing a walk to 
his sister, was to speak with her on the extraordi¬ 
nary disappearance of Miss Vandeleur; but his 
sister could offer no further conjecture than he him¬ 
self could: however, she believed that Charlotte 
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was certainly gone to Southampton, and would re¬ 
main there a week or two longer. She consoled her 
brother by reminding him that Portsmouth was 
near to that place, and that he would soon have 
an opportunity of seeing, if not of visiting 
her, before he left England. However, as the 
captain began seriously to think that Mi&s Vande- 
leur was not disposed to receive his attentions, and 
that she perhaps preferred another to him, this 
consolation was but weak: nor could his sister 
dissipate his fears, by saying that she had any 
reason to think he was acceptable to the lady’s 
heart. Slie had been much in the society of Miss 
Vandeleur, and they were warm friends; yet, 
beyond polite inquiry, Emily never heard her speak 
of her brother. 

One side of the garden, in order to afford a view 
of a beautiful country, was protected only by a 
railing, elevated on a three-feet wall; and close to 
this ran a foot-path through a pasture. At this 
railing Captain Ostin stood a moment, to gaze at the 
last receding feather of the day-light’s wing, and 
observe its changing and beautiful hues, while his 
sister and Redmond, engaged in the sweet conver- 

o 2 
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sation of parting lovers, walked onward through a 
winding path. While thus contemplating, the 
dark outline of a female form arose before him, 
the symmetry of which, and grace of whose dra¬ 
pery, traced by his eye on the still remaining 
colours of the horizon, excited in him admiration 
and surprise. The figure advanced towards him 
over the rising breast of the pasture-ground, and 
taking the path which ran along side the garden, 
was soon within a few yards of him : he instantly 
recognized the features of his beloved Char¬ 
lotte Vandelcur, pale and melancholy, but beauti¬ 
ful. She stopped, and her countenance lighting 
up with smiles, thus blessed the ears of the 
listener— 

£ ‘ T come to pay you a last visit.” 

ec My angelic Charlotte !” exclaimed her lover, 
in an ecstacy of joy, which was thus gently 
checked— 

u Hush ! we must be secret—I have but a short 
time to stay; and we must be alone. Pass you 
round by the house, and cross the road : you will 
find me on the hill yonder—at the gate of the 
church-yard.” 
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She glided quickly away as the concluding 
words fell from her lips, while Captain Ostin, 
whose senses now reeled with unexpected delight, 
proceeded to the appointed place, first having 
mistaken his way through the garden once or twice, 
in the confusion of his ideas. However, he was out 
of the front gate in a few moments, and having 
sprung over a field fence, took a short route to the 
appointed spot, and feoon arrived there. Charlotte 
had not come, nor could she have arrived so soon ; 
he, therefore, took his station beside the church¬ 
yard gate, and fixed his eyes on the path by which 
he expected her; and, as it winded upwards 
through a meadow towards where he stood, he 
commanded a view of it to a considerable distance, 
—as well as could an anxious pair of eyes, through 
twilight and the evening mists which the heat of the 
bygone day had set in motion. Here he stood 
gazing, in momentary expectation, and frequently 
fancied he saw her; but it was the vapour moving 
slowly over the fields. He listened with attention 
—nothing was to be heard, save the tinkling of the 
far-distant waggoner’s bell, the bark of the cot¬ 
tager’s dog, and the waving of the bat’s wing, as it 
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flew by him. An hour passed, yet nothing ap¬ 
peared but the moon to change the scene; and this 
companion of melancholy but increased the anxiety 
in the breast of the expecting lover. His bold 
heart now began to give way a little to those im¬ 
pressions, which, in boyhood, it had experienced 
from the tales of death-fetches and banshees, so 
often and so variously told by the superstitious 
peasants of his native hills; and, yielding still more 
at every succeeding moment of reflection, he began 
to feel the terrible apprehension that it was not his 
Charlotte he had seen, but her spirit. He re¬ 
membered it was but that day that her father-in-law 
declared her to be ill at Southampton; and the 
words he had heard, “ I come to pay you a last 
visit,” now recurred to him in death-like meaning. 

Nothing was more accordant with the captain’s 

early theory of death visions, than that they appeared 

* 

only during illness and a short time previous to 
the death of the persons of which they were the 
shadows. He therefore yielded to the dictation of 
his fears, fully believing that his adored Charlotte 
was at that moment on her death-bed, and would 
expire as the clock struck twelve that very night. 
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Ostin, although, from early prejudices, suscep¬ 
tible of supernatural fancies, and their consequent 
qualms, was as brave as a lion; years had made 
him a stranger to such feelings, but first prejudices, 
more or less, leave an impression ; and as the latent 
spark was thus suddenly ignited, no wonder it 
burnt up for a moment. 

A chill of horror passed through his brain, 
as he reflected ; cold drops distilled from his 
forehead; and he stood, not only motionless, 
but almost senseless. However, this state of 
mind did not last: in a few seconds his blood 
returned to its natural course, and by an effort of 
self-control he succeeded in resuming his wonted 
strength of mind. Resolving to speak to it, he looked 
around, in the hope of again beholding the vision— 
he passed his eye from grave to grave, and followed 
with his sight the weak and unsettled moon¬ 
beams, through the grey toftib-stones, which stood 
before him—hut saw not the desired object. He 
called on her name, and conjured her to appear 
once more—but the echoes of his own words were 
the only answers he received. It was now half 
past eleven—he had heard the church clock strike 
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twice; and having determined to watch the mid¬ 
night hour, he entered the path which led through 
the church-yard, and leaning against the fragment 
of a tomb, awaited the first toll of the midnight bell. 

A little before the hour of twelve, the moon, 
which had now arisen considerably on the arch of 
her journey, suddenly became obscured by a chain 
of clouds, and thence, as they flitted by her, she 
threw momentary gleams, the effect of which, to 
the scene around Ostin, appeared like an indistinct 
motion. lie fixed his eyes on the hands of the 
church- clock over which the moon-beams glided— 
they approached the “ witching hour’^his heart, 
in spite of him, beat faster and faster. It may be 
truly said that the silence of the grave was around— 
not even a solitary bat flew over the field of the 
dead; and if a breeze agitated the foliage which 
spread out over it, so gentle it was that the move¬ 
ment could scarcely bb said to break the intensity 
of stillness which surrounded the lover. 

The minute hand was close to the last point— 
his eyes trembled—he turned and looked anxiously 
around—but all w r as as before. He now fixed 
his eyes involuntarily on the gate, where the vision 
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had appointed to meet him—a beam of moonlight 
passed over it—he stood forward, his feelings 
wrought to the highest pitch of excitement—he 
saw a shade arise—it approached—and at the outer 
side of the gate, the form of his Charlotte stood 
before him, just as he had beheld her two hours 
before. 

“ Charlotte ! my beloved Charlotte ! speak to 
me,” he exclaimed, and advanced towards the 

a 

figure : but it only beckoned him to follow; and 
with the intimated wish he instantly complied. It 
glided down the meadow—he walked steadily 
after it. It stopped in the centre of the field— 
looked fully on him with a hollow eye and ghastly 
smile—the lips moved, and it seemed about to 
speak—but the church-clock now struck the hour, 
and the vision dissolved. 

Ostin felt as awakened from a trance—he shud¬ 
dered—threw himself exhausted on the turf, and 
exclaimed in agony, <e She is dead !—she is dead !” 

He now gave way to the impulses of his feelings, 
for he believed his Charlotte as certainly dead as if 
he had beheld her cold and lifeless clay. In vain he 

tried to persuade himself that he had not seen the 

o 3 
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vision, and that the imagination was the sole agent in 
the producing it; so evident did it appear to his rea¬ 
son—so impressive and distinct were the features of 
his Charlotte expressed, and so palpable was the 
recollection of her voice when she first appeared 
to him at the garden rails, that the more he con¬ 
sidered the extraordinary occurrence, the more 
convinced he felt that it was what he had so often 
heard of before—a death-fetch. 

It was nearly one o’clock before he arose from 
the grass where he had lain, to proceed home. On 
entering the parlour he exhibited such a disturbed 
countenance that his brother and sister, as well as 
Redmond, who had all been most anxiously 
awaiting his return, became alarmed, and inquired 
the cause ; which, when they heard, relieved them 
from their fears, and brought down upon the cap¬ 
tain a shower of good-natured raillery; but his 
mind still retained the ‘full belief of the reality of 
the vision; and he reasoned so forcibly on the 
matter, that Emily began to fear that her friend 
was really very ill, if not dead. The subject, 
however, although not the most agreeable to them, 
had one good effect—it served to keep off the 
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painful sensations which otherwise must have oc¬ 
cupied their minds, and increased as the parting 
hour of the regiment approached. 

The captain at length stood up. Redmond looked 
at Emily as he followed his friend’s example—the 
glance touched her heart—she felt that she stood 
on the brink of separation—perhaps for ever— 
from her lover—her brother ; and, unable to 
restrain the burst of emotion which arose in her 
bosom, she hastily left the room. 

Rut let us draw the veil over a scene which, to 
dwell on further, would be but to give a less vivid 
idea of it to our readers than their imagination can 
supply. We not only dislike to describe the parting 
scenes of dear friends, but have always avoided ex¬ 
periencing such ourselves. Some think the word 
ie farewell,” when sounded from the hearts of 
those who aie beloved, is a sweet and silvery 
word to the ears of those who love ; but we 
never liked either to hear or to say it in those 
instances where parting was a pain : the form of 
feeling but mocks the reality; and he who says 
least on such occasions may be most sensible of the 
poignancy of parting. Yet is “ forezvclV' a sweet 
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word—its echo lasts in the mind to which it is 

* 

dear : but, notwithstanding its melody, we think it 
was only made to be written, and that when it comes 
hot from the heart, the tongue cannot touch it 
without torture. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Over the darkening hills we go, 

Far, far, as your eye can see, love! 

And, like them, my heart shall gloomier grow, 
As farther it lies from thee, love. 


Little rest was taken by the Ostin family on 
the night previous to the marching of the regiment. 
The captain and Redmond threw themselves in 
their cloaks on a mattress in their barrack-room, 
foi an hour—not to sleep,ibr that was impossible— 
and at half-past three arose for the march. 

As they walked into the barrack-yard, the sun 
had just thrown up its first flush of rays from the 
horizon, and the drummers were announcing this 
to the ears of the half-asleep soldiers, by beating 
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the revciller. The horses were being yoked to the 
baggage-waggons, on the top of which the wives 
and children of the soldiers, and a few invalids, 
were seating themselves, assisted by the baggage- 
guard in their accommodation. This preparation was 
the work of a quarter of an hour; and all belonging 
to the regiment, except the effective men, their arms, 
and clothing, moved off on a train of waggons, under 
the protection of the baggage-guard, at the usual 
rate of a mile an hour—it might be more, but cer¬ 
tainly not less. 

Ostin and Allan, even in beholding this preli¬ 
minary to the business of the day, felt a remission 
of the thoughts which oppressed them, and the 
increasing bustle served to keep up, tolerably well, 
this negatively happy state. They also spent a 
little time in talking to Miles Magoverin, who was 
still a prisoner, and in consoling his wife, who, in 
spite of advice to the contrary, determined to go 
with her husband, and for the purpose, was placed 
in front of a waggon, on a bundle of the quar¬ 
termaster’s soft stores. 

The assembly was soon rattled in their ears by 
the drummer, and the men began to pour out from 
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their various barrack-rooms, equipped in marching 
order—white trousers, with gaiters ; their kits 
neatly packed, and buckled and strapped on their 
backs; their bayonets sheathed, and their muskets 
brightly glittering in their hands (the more useful 
mode of browning their gun-barrels was not then 
adopted); all cheerfully chatting to each other, or 
at least seemingly so; for, whatever may be the 
individual sorrow or regrets of soldiers quitting a 
favourite garrison, when they meet collectively 
for such an object of duty, they do it cheerfully. 

Sergeants and corporals were now busy forming up 
their squads, and marching them to their respective 
companies, and in a few minutes the whole regi¬ 
ment, officers and privates, were in line on the 
parade. A finer or more brilliant looking body 
of men had not stood there before : there was but 
little difference in their respective heights, and 
from proper arrangemcnt*evcn this difference could 
not be discovered : their clothing was new—jackets 
of rich red, with yellow facings, smartly made, and 
laced across with pure white—neat caps, of the 
Austrian shape, with brass plates thereon, from 
which flashed the rays of the sun—white cross- 
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belts—brightly black cartouch boxes, and flowil^ 
white trousers—their knapsacks tightly on their 
backs, and their muskets, with bayonets fixed, up¬ 
rightly carried, and streaming light. The captains 
and subalterns stood at the head of their respec¬ 
tive companies—the surgeons, pay-master, and 
quarter-master on the extreme left next the light 
company—the band, drummers, and pioneers occu¬ 
pied the rear. 

The sight delighted the proud Sir Edward, as he 
rode along the line, accompanied by Major Pom¬ 
mel and the adjutant, mounted also, to inspect the 
men; which having done, he gave the w r ord, in 
loud and martial voice— 

“ Tiie battalion will wheel backwards 

INTO OPEN COLUMN.” 

Sir Edward now galloped to the left flank, the mu¬ 
sicians, drummers, and pioneers took their station 
on the right, and the captains of companies moved 
out, placing themselves a few paces in front of their 
right subdivision. The major then continued— 

46 By subdivisions on the left backward 

WHEEL.” 

At this word of command the captains of com- 
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panics moved out quickly to the front of their 
right subdivisions, while the pivot-man of each 
company faced to the right. This done, Sir Ed¬ 
ward proceeded— 

“ Quick march ! ,? 

And the movement closed by 

cc Halt ! dress !” from the captains of com¬ 
panies. 

Whether it was because Sir Edward really saw 
a defect in the action of the grenadiers, or that he 
had a more unworthy motive, cannot be judged; 
but, from whatever it arose, he spoke somewhat 
hastily to Captain Ostin— 

“ The grenadier company has executed the 
movement slovenly, Captain Ostin—it may be the 
fault of your subaltern, Mr. Allan.” 

This, at all events, it was not; for he was well 
known by Ostin to have been perfect in his drill 
for many months before h*e had been appointed to 
his commission, having, from pure liking, studied 
it. Sir Edward continued— 

u Let the movement be done again. Left 
wheel into line—March !—Now, Mr. Allan, 
attend, Sir.*’ 
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He then gave the word, as before, and the bat¬ 
talion formed into subdivisions so perfectly as to 
defy reproof. This done, the commanding officer, 
in a few minutes, gave the word— 

“ Quick march !” 

The band struck out a quick step, and the regi¬ 
ment commenced to move off—the colonel riding in 
front of the grenadiers—before him the drummers, 
musicians, and pioneers; while Major Pommel, the 
surgeon, and Mrs. Pommel (who, from her riding- 
dress, &c. iooked like a veteran officer in mufty ) rode 
at the rear of the regiment, and behind them, in 
custody of four rank and file, marched Miles 
Magoverin. 

Thus the regiment advanced through the streets 
of Bath, followed to the outlets by a crowd of 
individuals, principally females, who, early as 
the hour was, appeared in their best attire—al¬ 
though, were one to judge by their countenances, 

weeds would have suited them better. The 

« 

windows flew up as the great drum of the 
band announced to the half-sleeping citizens the 
departure of the soldiers; and smiles, and nods, 
and waving handkerchiefs greeted them from the 
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white houses of the beautiful city as they marched 
along. 

The road which the regiment took passed close 
to the house of Mr. Ostin, who was at the door 
awaiting its arrival, determined to walk a mile or 
two of the journey with his brother and Redmond. 
But there were other and more gentle eyes in 
expectation of their presence—the fair and now 
heart-stricken Emily had laid herself down on her 
bed undressed, the preceding night; and as the 
regiment approached from the town, the troubled 
slumber, into which she had sunk, was broken 
by the music of the band. The air it played was— 
u The girl I left behind me;” a melody to which 
Mr. Moore has wedded a beautiful song, the first 
verse of which we may be permitted to quote here— 

“ As slow our ship her foamy track, 

A gainst the wind was cleaving ; 

Her trembling pennant still look'd back, 

On that sweet isle >twas leaving. 

So—loth we part from those we love. 

From all the links that bind us ; 

So—turn our hearts where’er we move, 

To those we’ve left behind us.” 

The air is generally played by military musicians as 
their regiments march out of one quarter for another. 
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It has a cast of melancholy about it which, not¬ 
withstanding its “ quick-march” time, touches the 
feelings; but, to a heart rendered so susceptible by 
the circumstances of the moment as that of Emily, 
it must go to the core;—and it did so—to the very 
heart of her heart. She beheld through the leaves 
which almost obscured the window of her chamber, 
her lover and her brother pass at the head of the 
grenadiers : she had been weeping—but there was 
something in their fine and martial appearance, that 
stopped her tears, and made her bosom glow in mo¬ 
mentary pleasure. A similar feeling pervaded (heir 
breasts, and they smiled cheerfully as they waved 
their swords towards her. The martial instruments 
of music—the striking appearance of the regiment 
—the life, spirit, and purpose of the scene—all 
conspired to repress sorrow, and excite the most 
buoyant exultation. But when those she loved to 
behold had passed from r her sight, the re-action of 
her grief was doubly severe. She stood fixed like 
a statue, gazing on the head of the column as it 
moved away from her; and so intently, that the 
respectful waving of Miles’s cap, and the honest 
exclamations of his heart, which he bestowed as 
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farewell compliments upon his “ young mistress” as 
he passed, wholly escaped her notice. Her heart 
was breaking; but a full flood of tears—the luxury 
of sorrow—came to her relief. 

The regiment arrived at Portsmouth, after seven 
days’ inarch, during which nothing worthy of 
recording took place, except that the party feeling 
which had been breeding amongst the officers 
increased in growth .under the fostering pride and 
presumption of their commander, and the inde¬ 
fatigable exertions of his led captain, Mr. Nicker- 
man and the petticoat major, Mrs. Pommel. 
Disunion arose to such a pitch that some of the 
officers set up at one inn, and some at another, at 
the close of each day’s march ; and formal polite¬ 
ness took the place of light-hearted familiarity 
amongst them. Men who were formerly friends, 
now feared to speak to each other, except on mat¬ 
ters of no interest, or mere duty, lest reports 
should be carried to Sir Edward, w hich that officer 
might think proper to receive ungraciously, and 
resent severely. It may be said that the junior 
officers were as independent as their commander, 
and that if they did their duty they could have 
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no need to care for his resentment; but it must be 
remembered that there are such things as “ confiden¬ 
tial reports or, in other words, remarks on the 
character of each officer in a regiment, forwarded 
periodically to head-quarters; and that, if the com¬ 
manding officer should wish, he might thus stab in 
the dark, and a black mark placed against the 
individual’s name so stabbed would deprive him 
altogether of future promotion. However, few 
such commanding-officers as Sir Edward, to the 
honour of the service be it said, existed or do exist; 
yet a few there have been, a specimen of whom 
was the tfi worthy” major we speak of. 

Scarcely had they arrived at the end of their 
route when the order for immediate embarkation 
was issued ; and it was understood that their 
destiny was Lisbon. News of the battle of Vi- 
meira and the convention of Cintra had been just 
made public; and as, by the latter-mentioned, the 
French were to be sent out of Portugal, it was 
known that the operations of the army which the 
regiment was about to reinforce, should be directed 
against the French then in Spain. Therefore, as, 
the object of their embarkation was defined, officers 
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were permitted to take their wives along with 
them, on making application to the transport 
department; and six women—wives of the soldiers 
—were allowed to embark with each company. 
Out of the number of officers’ wives, the only 
ladies who determined to brave the field were Mrs. 
Pommel and the quartermaster’s wife ; the rest 
very prudently remained in England. The wives 
of the soldiers drew lots for the privilege of 
accompanying their husbands, and amongst the 
rejected females was Mrs. Magoverin. 

A sad scene, indeed, did the hour of embarka¬ 
tion present on the beach at Portsmouth ; it was 
one of those sorrows which cling round the plea¬ 
sures of military life—one of those clo’uds which so 
frequently dim the lustre of war. At least a 
hundred women were forced to part from their 
husbands, with little but the government allow¬ 
ance for their journey back to their friends or. 
home (if they possessed either); the desponding 
partners of the soldiers’ cares were to be seen in 
silent grief that burns within, or vainly uttering 
their sorrows to the winds, while the children of 
their hearts stood trembling by their side. The 
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parting crust was shared from one to the other; 
the injunction passed in mutual murmurs from 
heart to heart; the hope of sweet return arose 
with their sighs, and the musket was exchanged 
for the beloved infant, while its father kissed it— 
perhaps for the last time—and offered a silent 
prayer to heaven for its protection. Poor Miles, 
prisoner as he was, felt sorrow doubly deep; and 
his faithful Kitty’s heart had well nigh broken : 
for, in addition to the common cause of grief in all, 
she had to feel the stings of disappointment in the 
fondly-cherished hope of being permitted to go, by 
being returned as servant to her captain, and also 
the poignancy of reflecting that her husband was yet 
under a terrible sentence of punishment. 

The order was given to embark; the wind was 
fair; the transports alongside the dock. The 
embrace—the blessing—the kiss—the prayer—- 
all terminated; and the ships, one after the 
other, spread their sails, and moved majestically 
out of the harbour, hearing upwards of eight hun¬ 
dred gallant soldiers away from their country.— 
How few to return ! 

The embarkation took place at twelve o’clock ; 
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the ship? assembled at Torbay about an hour 
afterwards; at three o’clock the commodore made 
the signal for sailing ; at six the fleet passed 
through the Needles; and at dark all the ships 
were fairly on their course in the channel, sailing 
at the rate of seven knots an hour, with a fresh 
breeze on their quarter. 


vol. r. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ah ! who would think that yon beautiful s>ea. 

All smooth and sleeping so tranquilly, 

Could ever uprise with a dam on's scowl 
„ And bicker the heavens with a roar and a howl. 

Changing these love-breathing chan os wc see 
To frightful, revolting deformity ! 

Yet this will that placid and fair sea do, 

As sure as fair woman hath done so too. 

Tiie transport in which Redmond and Captain 
Ostin sailed, contained also Major and Mrs. Pom¬ 
mel, another captain, and three subalterns: two 
companies of the regiment were in the hold. The 
cabin, for the size of the vessel, which was a brig 
of four hundred tons, was spacious, but the only 
accommodation afforded the officers was four deal- 
board berths, into which they were permitted to 
put their own beds (provided they bad been wise 
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enough to bring them on board)— the ship’s rations 
were at their service, but neither knives, forks, 
spoons, plates, nor any such like necessary, were to 
be found ; each officer was obliged to provide them 
previously to his embarkation, or be contented to 
pay the master of the transport his own price for 
the hire of such as the ship possessed. 

The “ state rooms” were occupied by Major 
and Mrs. Pommel, the latter of whom declared, on 
beholding the place destined for her repose, that 
it was more like a lumber chest than a state cabin ; 
and ordered the master of the vessel forthwith 
into her presence. That nautical captain having 
obeyed her summons, she proceeded to lecture him 
on the paucity of the accommodation .which the 
vessel afforded: but the seaman during her ha¬ 
rangue continued to smoke a huge pipe of tobacco, 
and stare up at her (for he was a foot less in height 
than the lady), out of a Solitary eye, the other 
being irrevocably sealed, and, as she concluded, 
replied— 

M You see, Ma’am, I have nought to do wi’ your 
cabin : there it is, as I’ve had it from the transport 
board; and if you wish for any other accommoda- 

p 2 
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lion, you must write to London for it. My orders, 
are to give the cabin up to the sodger officers; an' 
there it is, Ma'am.—You’ll excuse me, but the 
state room is a canny place when you once get 
right into it:—to be sure it smells a little o’ cheese 
an’ candles, because I used to keep my stores 
there afore noo; but that’s no great fault, and if 
you find it disagreeable, may be you’d like to sleep 
in one o’ these berths—or I’ll sling a cot for you, 
Ma’am ?” 

“ What!” screamed Mrs. Pommel, “ in this 
cabin, amongst the officers ?” 

<c Yes: but I can put up a blanket for a screen. 
Ma’am,” replied the master, coolly, measuring 
with his arms the extent of one of the berths. 

The lady major now completely gave up her 
hopes of comfort, and, with resignation to which 
she had seldom yielded, desired the master to leave 
her. She then began‘to make the best of her 
u state room,” by directing the servants how to 
dispose of her bed, her band-boxes, her garde du 
liqueur , and other sea comforts, with which, like a 
true veteran campaigner, she had provided her¬ 
self amply. 
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The evening was closing in to twilight, and the 
officers now began to assemble in the cabin to 
supper, which consisted of cold meats, tea, &c., over 
which Mrs. Pommel presided. The berths were 
all arranged, and every thing promised a tolerably 
comfortable voyage: there was not yet sufficient 
motion in the vessel to affect the appetite of the 
party, and every body felt cheerful. Redmond and 
Ostin were the only officers who remained on deck ; 
for they, lover-like, felt more delight in gazing at 
the receding coast which bounded all that was dear 
lo them, and in conversing on the theme dearest to 

f 

their hearts than joining with the cabin coterie. 

u I am just thinking, Redmond,” observed 
Captain Ostin, after a pause, “ that at this moment 
Emily is sitting at the bottom of the garden where 
we all used to assemble, and is gazing on that 
beautiful chain of clouds in the belief that you are 
also looking on them ; fof I know you have both 
agreed to gaze on a particular point of the sky at a 
particular hour every evening.” 

“ We promised to watch the evening star, and 
to look upon it as it arose,” replied Redmond, 
with a sigh.—“How did you know of this, Gerrard?” 
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“ I observed you on the evening of the day we 
left Bath, in the garden of the inn at which we 
slept that night. Your fixed attention to the 
heavens there was explained to me by a few poetic 
ideas which I am sure, Redmond, must have been 
written down by you. I have them by heart— 
attend:— 

“ ‘ I think I see thee now Teclining, 

Pale as the light that’s o’er thee shining, 

Breathing the sighs affection brings, 

In melancholy murmurings, 

As widow’d woodquest, in a grove, 

Coos for the absence of her love— 

Yes, I will give thee gaze for gaze ; 

I’ll watch that love-light's latest rays ; 

And when the last shall disappear, 

1 know thou’lt give me tear for tear.— 

Bright star, T hail thee !—look on me, 

Then turn and look on Emily !’ 

I found the verses in your room at the inn, Red- 

i 

mond.—Don’t make any excuse,” continued the cap¬ 
tain, interrupting Redmond, who had now attempted 
to speak, <c I know what lovers feel; and particu¬ 
larly lovers like you and my sister. Ah, you are 
happy —you are happy !—You may write and 
refine upon your mutual passion—it is for me to 
write elegies.” 
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A deep sigh heaved the breast of Ostin as he 
concluded, and lledmond, glad of the opportunity 
of turning the discourse from his verses to the 
captain’s most favourite subject, observed— 

“ You have, indeed, been unfortunate, Gerrard : 
yet I cannot think for a moment that she is dead.” 

u Dead !—Dead !”■—echoed Ostin, as he fixed 
his eyes on the ocean beneath him. “ O, I hope 
not !—Yet that vision—so evident, too—so clear to 
my senses ! lledmond, the mystery leaves me in 
the most perplexing state of doubt.” 

“ You cannot surely believe implicitly in having 
seen a death-fetch F 11 said Redmond. 

“ I cannot for the soul of me disbelieve it; 
although I am as rational on the subject of appa¬ 
ritions, generally, as any man. But there was 
such a positive demonstration to my senses of see¬ 
ing and hearing on that occasion, that I am com¬ 
pelled to admit that I either saw Charlotte Vande¬ 
leur, bo7id fide , or that there are such things as 
apparitions—a visiting of the spirit of departed 
friends to us mortals.” 

u Now, let us reason on this point, Gerrard," 
said Redmond Allan. (S Y ou say that your senses 
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were perfectly convinced, on that occasion, of the 
presence and voice of Charlotte Vandeleur ?” 

“ I say they were.” 

“ Had you not been in a place, of all others, the 
most likely to excite in the mind a certain cast of 
thought favourable to assist in any prejudices on 
the score of ghosts and fetches ? and was it not at 
a time that still further favoured such end ? The 
moon was up—the midnight hour approached— 
silence was around, or that silence was only broken 
by sounds which tended even more than silence to 
dispose the mind to a certain effect. Your expec¬ 
tations were wound up—they were disappointed— 
you began to reflect that Charlotte was stated to 
have been ill, at a considerable distance from where 
you had seen her but an hour before, and that it 
was almost impossible that she could have so re¬ 
cently appointed to meet you, yet break that ap¬ 
pointment with such litftle apparent cause. The 
strangeness of her coming at all—and on foot, 
unattended—all these reflections crowded upon 
your early prejudices, (for Gerrard, notwithstand¬ 
ing all your philosophy, you are not without the 
effects of early prejudices,) and terror at losing 
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your beloved arising at the moment, your ima¬ 
gination conjured up the form of your dear, dying 
Charlotte—you fancied you saw her before you —- 
you followed the vision until you became totally 
bewildered, and, consequently, lost sight of the 
ifftm fatuus that led you on—in other words, the 
vision dissolved, and left you in the most exquisite 
agony of passion.” 

“ This may be good reasoning,” returned the 
captain; u but you have forgotten to account for 
rhe appearance of Charlotte at the rails of the 
garden, when she made the appointment to meet 
me, in a few minutes, at the gate of the church¬ 
yard. How do you account for that ?” 

Redmond’s reason was here put to a full stop. He 
paused and smiled his difficulty, while the captain 
became more serious. At length he replied, 

“ Gerrard, I own that this puzzles me. It is 
incomprehensible, unless L suppose you to have 
been non compos, while at the rails of the garden. 

It is, indeed, most unaccountable.” 

u You know whether I was disposed, on the even¬ 
ing in question, to abstract my mind from reality 
and fix it on the imaginary world, Redmond. I 

v 3 
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had, you will allow, too many real objects to engage 
my attention—on the eve of quitting my family and 
all the enjoyments of the society of those who 
are so dear to me, as they were—to abstract my 
mind, and let it yield to such prejudices as you 
have mentioned. No, no—I saw her, Itedmond ; 
but whether her living person or her death-fetch, 
I know not.” 

tc It is unfortunate that we have been obliged to 
embark so very suddenly, else you could have had 
a communication from her father-in-law, Colonel 
Raven, on the state of Charlotte’s health,” ob¬ 
served Redmond. 

“ That I could not expect.—There has been 
such shuffling on the part of that gentleman, that, 
even if I had received a communication from him 
on the subject, I should not have been justified in 
believing it. Time and patience, Redmond, are 
my only remedies. By she dead or alive, I will 
continue to love her, and cease but with my own 
life.” 

Redmond was about to return an observation, 
when the master of the brig approached them, 
still puffing his tobacco smoke ; and looking as 
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politely as he possibly could out* of his single eye, 
accosted them with, 

“ One o' you gentlemen is called Allan, I find ?” 

“Yes, my name is Allan,” replied Redmond, 
turning from the captain, who still remained gazing 
from the stern down at the rough and frothy road 
over which the vessel was careering. 

e< You are the namesake of a fine young lad 1 
knew once, God rest his soul ! He has been the 
cause of many a troublesome thought to me. Are 
you from the north of Ireland, Sir P” 

61 1 have been there,” replied Redmond. 

“The boy I speak of was from Belfast,” re¬ 
joined the master of the transport. te lie was a 
passenger on board my ship, when she took fire in 
Dublin Bay, and he perished, poor lad.” 

The astonishment of Redmond, and also that of 
Ostin, who had caught the last sentence, was ex¬ 
treme, but they disguised ^their feelings. 

“I remember the accident you mention,” ob¬ 
served Ostin; “ and I have to inform you that the 
young lad you allude to is not dead.” 

“ No,” rejoined Redmond; 4< and I have the 
pleasure of knowing the gentleman who saved his 
life.” 
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The master took from his mouth the tobacco- 
pipe, and approaching still closer to the officers, 
exclaimed— 

6t What! not dead ? why, you joke, mun.—I saw 
him and my cabin-boy, Lin key McDonald, blown 
into atoms.—He must be more than a devil who 
could bring him to life again. 1 ’ 

fct Is your name Peat?” demanded Redmond, 
who could not believe that he to whom lie now 
spoke was the master of the <£ Good Intent,” so 
altered was his appearance, owing to the loss of 
his eye, and the effects of a long course of rum and 
water. * 

‘ k Yes,” was the reply. • 

16 The master of the ship that was burnt in 
Dublin Bay, was named Peat, but he had not Jost 
an eye,” returned Redmond. 

u No—you are right; but I lost my eye through 
an accident—a house in which I lived was blown 

i 

down one stormy night, and I was dug out of the 
rubbish next morning with the loss of my eye ; but 
my name is Simon Peat, and I was master of the 
‘ Good Intent’ when she was blown up ; aye, and 
what’s more, I wouldn’t begrudge a crown to see 
the man who could tell me honestly that the boy had 
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escaped. A miracle is a miracle we know, and 
nothing is impossible/’ 

f 

“ Well, Mr. Peat, I have the pleasure of telling 
you that Redmond Allan, whom you saw 4 blown 
to atoms,’ as you say, has been saved miraculously 
indeed ;—there stands the gentleman who preserved 
his life,—and here is the hand of himself.” 

Simon Peat now expanded his odd optic, and 
stared as though he had beheld a ghost,—sputtering 
out the most incoherent exclamations, and squeezing 
the hand of Redmond and that of Ostin alternately 
with an intensity that made them both wince. He 
calle J out for the rum bottle,returned thanks to Pro¬ 
vidence, and d—d his own eye, all in one breath : 
then filling out a full “rummer of grog,” drank it 
at one draught to the health of the officers. 

The mysterious parts of the matter were then 
explained by Redmond and Captain Ostin, to the 
great satisfaction of poor Peat, who declared that 
his sole reason for not returning to the ship when 
it was on fire, was the fear that he should have been 
blown to pieces himself (a very natural reason) ; 
but that he had never felt really happy since the 
accident had occurred until that moment. 
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A signal from the commodore, whose ship was 
about two miles a-head, brought Peat’s feelings 
back to nautical affairs. This was for ships a-stern 
to make more sail; and all hands were instantly 
employed in obeying the command. Then came 
tlie signal to “ close the convoy, and observe the 
motions of the commodore during the night ,’ 1 
After Simon Peat had attended to the duties of 
the moment, he was anxiously returning to renew 
the conversation with the officers, when Mrs. 
Pommel sent for him, and he went below. This 
summons was issued by the lady for the purpose of 
explaining to Peat that she supposed he had hoisted 
too much sail; and her proof was, that the Vessel 
lay nearly on her side, that nothing could stand on 
the table, and she declared she bad sailed to the 
West Indies and home again, during which she 
had frequently experienced very bad weather, but 
that she never remembered to have seen a ship 
heel so much in her life. 

“ I understand,” said she, M that you have set 
your maintop-gallant sail ?” 

6< Don’t you be alarmed, Ma’am,” dryly replied 
Peat, with a smile; ‘ c my ship is something like 
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my old wife, Mrs. Peat—she will have her own 
way, and there is no use in opposing her: how¬ 
ever, she differs from most wives in one point, and 
that is, she is generally right after all.” 

4C God bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Pommel, 
“ the wind I am sure is greatly increased, I know 
by the whizzing and roaring noise which the vessel 
makes in going through the water: besides, she 
trembles so when the sea strikes her bow .’ 7 

Bless you, Ma’am, she has only got the bone 
in her mouth—she is spanking away like a young 
whale, at nine or ten knots an hour . 17 

At this moment a sudden lureli of the vessel threw 
Simon Peat as well as Major Pommel, who had 
previously propped himself against the table, head¬ 
long down to leeward, together with every article 
that was moveable in the cabin, and completely 
overturned the lady of the ceremonies, who now 
screamed in no very ipeasured strain of discord. 
The other officers who were in the cabin, only pre¬ 
vented themselves from increasing the pressure on 
Mrs. Pommel, by timely seizing hold of the weather 
berths; but they added to the confusion by 
most unfeeling fits of laughter, which, however 
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they might have been tickled by the circumstance 
which thus discomfited their friends, was no laugh¬ 
ing matter at all; and this a sudden crash on deck 
fully proved ; for it had the effect of instantaneously 
changing their notes to a more serious tone. 

As soon as the crash was heard, the vessel 
righted, by which the oppressed lady was relieved 
from her situation, and all scrambled on deck to 
ascertain the cause of their fearful apprehensions, 
which they found to be nothing less than the 
destruction of the maintop-gallant mast. Thus it 
appeared, to the confusion and mortification of 
Simon Peat, and the exultation of Mrs. Pommel, 
that she had been right in her judgment regarding 
the quantity of sail the vessel had carried before 
the accident The fact was, that Peat in his anxiety 
to obey the commodore, had miscalculated and 
hoisted too much sail; but the mast having given 
way, neutralized the mism^nagerftent of the master, 
and perhaps saved the vessel from being upset. 
The wind had suddenly increased, and the mate 
had been on the point of going down to the cabin 
to inform Simon Peat of the circumstance when the 
mast gave way. 
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It was now but too evident that a gale of wind 
was setting in, and all hands went to work to take 
in the foicsail and foretop-gallant sail, as well as 
to remove the fragments left by the accident. The 
sea began to swell and rage as if there were an evil 
spirit in it, and every moment increased the gale. 
They were soon obliged to reef both the topsails 

and mainsail closely up j and even with this small 

• 

quantity of canvas the Inasts bent before the wind. 

Redmond and Ostin remained on the quarter¬ 
deck observing the gigantic movements of the waves 
over which they were rapidly carried, not without 
some misgivings as to the safety of the vessel, 
which was neither a very fine sea-boat, nor com¬ 
manded by a very able mariner. Indeed, Redmond 
was irresistibly impelled to the reflection of the 
escape which he had had when Peat’s former ship 
was burnt, and coul^d not help drawing deductions 
in his mind not at all in honour of Simon’s favour¬ 
itism with Fortune, or of the excellence of his 
nautical abilities. It was evident that Peat was a 
most unlucky fellow, as well as most egregiously 
stupid ; and, considering the strength of the gale, 
and the approximity of the coast, it is not to be 
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wondered at that fears were entertained for safety, 
not only by Iledmond, but by all the other officers. 

At twelve o’clock the vessel sprung a leak—the 
night dark as pitch, the sea running mountains 
high, and the wind still increasing in violence. 

When the dreadful intelligence was conveyed to 
Simon Peat’s ears, his first act was to run down to 
his own little cabin, and having there tumbled and 

a 

tossed over and over the contents of his desk, 
drawers, &c., ran up on the deck, exclaiming to 
the mate— 

“Jacob! Jacob!—I’ve left it behind—I’m a 
lost man !” 

The mate not understanding him took little 
notice of his complaint, but like a good sailor set 
the men to the pumps. 

Captain Ostin now demanded anxiously of 
Simon what it was that he had left behind, when 

y 

the latter replied, with a* groan— 

“ O, my caul, Sir—my caul! I’ve lost my 
caul, that cost me thirty guineas. I’ve left it behind, 
and now God knows what may happen.” 

“ Is that all you have lost ?—Nonsense, man: 
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attend to the ship,” exclaimed Captain Ostin, “ and 
I will order the soldiers to work the pumps.” 

The mate who had heard what Simon Peat said, 
now informed him, that what he deplored so much 
was folded up in an old chart of the Scilly rocks, 
and directed him to the spot in# the cabin where 
lie should find it. Simon thereupon proceeded 
down, opened the chart, and there discovered his 
most esteemed prize- He then returned to the 
deck delighted beyond measure, exclaiming to 
Captain Ostin— 

“ I have found it, captain, thanks to Providence ! 
and now let us have some o 1 the sodgers to work 
the pumps; for it is not because/am out of all 
danger, that I should not do the best I can for 
others.” 

Then in a low toue he continued— 

“ The reason I was so anxious about my caul 
was, because I know that the brig is weak in the 
back—her ribs are queer, and the owner had a good 
deal to do to get her passed by the board.” 

This was any thing but consoling to Captain 
Ostin, who had no caul in his pocket, and who, 
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even if he had had one, could not receive comfort 
from the remark. 

At this time Redmond, who had been engaged 
in conversation with the man at the helm, a tho¬ 
rough good old seaman, now seized a moment when 
the vessel was making a dive forward, to run from 
where he had held on, to the main-stay at which Cap¬ 
tain Ostin supported himself, and firmly grappled 
it in order to tell the captain that the old steers¬ 
man’s opinion of the leak was favourable, and that 
he thought the gale would soon lull off. 

The cabin, as well as the hold, presented a miser¬ 
able appearance. Neither Mrs. Pommel nor the offi¬ 
cers, all of whom, except Ostin and Redmond, lay 
in their births, were informed of the leak having 
sprung; and therefore they remained quietly 
sustaining themselves by their arms and legs, from 
the danger of being thrown out of their positions 
at every heel of the vessel. A fearful conversation 
passed amongst them in the dark—for no light could 
be kept burning—on the dangers of the night, 
while sea after sea dashed down the companion 
ladder into the cabin ; the bulk-heads creaked ; 
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the roar of the mad-wave eould be heard through 
the planks from without, closely to their ears ; the 
rolling about the cabin of various detached articles 
of domestic use; the tramping of the sailors on 
deck, and the bellowing of the master and his 
mate—all produced a scene, which once experienced, 
can only be remembered as we do a night-mare 
dream. 

Simon Peat, from the'moment he found that his 
caul was in his'possession, became very noisy, and 
at the same time somewhat cheerful: he encouraged 
the men in their exertions, and seemed to treat the 
leak and the gale so lightly, that he infused a good 
deal of confidence and hope into his crew as well as 
into those soldiers who were permitted to go on deck 
to assist the sailors. He passed from the quarter¬ 
deck to the forecastle, and from the forecastle to 
the quarter-deck, as actively as a thick, square, 
and rather awkward seamifn could do; but, unfor¬ 
tunately for Peat, it occurred that, as he was 
moving quickly in one of these transitions across 
the main deck, the brig shipped a sea, and he, with 
his usual bad luck, met it in its sweeping career, 
and was carried by the terrible giant headlong into 
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the frightful abyss! His shriek and cry were 
heard, but no hope was there: the vessel flew like a 
fiend away from her unfortunate master, and left 
him amidst the black horrors of the deep to struggle 
with resolute and remorseless death. The mate saw 
him swept away, and if the brig could have been 
put about, he would have done it; that, however, 
was impossible—and Peat sunk for ever. 

The untimely fate of the master was soon known 
to all on board, who, notwithstanding their own 
troubles sincerely regretted it. There is no doubt 
that the confidence with which the caul inspired 
poor Simon, Jed to his sudden fate; for had he not 
possessed that false friend, he would in all pro- 
* bability have taken greater caution in his actions. 

The gale, as the veteran steersman prophesied, 
slackened towards three o’clock in the morning, and 
by sun-rise was greatly abated. The pumps had 
been well served during- the night, and this kept 
the leak from gaining much on the ship. A signal 
of distress was made to the commodore at day¬ 
light, who, fortunately for the brig, was in sight 
some miles a head, and he lay-to for her. She 
came up with him at nine o’clock, and her state 
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having being made known to him he manned his 
boats (for the sea was now tolerably tranquil) and 
took ah the military people out of the brig and put 
them on board his ship. His carpenters patched 
up the leak, and another ship of the convoy was 
ordered to take the crazy vessel in tow. 

This was not only a fortunate escape for the offi¬ 
cers and Mrs. Pommel, but a delightful transition; 
for instead of the inhospitable and dreary cabin of a 
transport, they now enjoyed the comforts of a ward¬ 
room on board a fine British frigate, whose officers 
treated them with all the hospitality for which the 
members of their profession are so remarkable; and 
after a pleasant voyage of five days, they arrived 
at Lisbon along with the transports containing the 
remainder of the regiment. 


end of vol. r. 
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